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Bertel Thorvaldsen 


Painting by C. A. Jensen, 1840 
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Thorvaldsen’s Homecoming: A Centennial 


By Sicgurp SCHULTZ 





HE DAY WAS RAINY and altogether unpleasant. Copen- 
hagen was expecting Thorvaldsen. For some years past it had 
been said that he would come back from Rome, where he had 

lived for four decades, and settle in Denmark; but again and again his 
return was postponed. People had almost ceased to believe in it. But 
now at last they knew that he had actually embarked at Livorno on the 
frigate Rota, the man-of-war which the King had sent under the 
command of Captain Dahlerup to convey Thorvaldsen and his art 
collections home to Denmark. On September 15, a courier riding post 
haste from Elsinore had brought the news that the Rota was beating 
up along the north coast of Sjelland and would be in Copenhagen as 
soon as wind and waves allowed. 

Great preparations had been made to receive Thorvaldsen in a 
festive way. A committee had been appointed and a big programme 
planned. A flotilla of boats was to row out to welcome him with music 
and cheers. A song had been written for the occasion by the poet 
Johan Ludvig Heiberg. Each boat was to float a special banner indi- 
‘ating who its occupants were. The artists, for instance, carried in 
their banner Thorvaldsen’s group of the three Graces; the Students’ 
Association, Minerva; the men of industry, Vulean; a party of young 
physicians, Esculapius; and the poets, Pegasus. The King had _ be- 
stowed on Thorvaldsen, who already was an Etatsraad, the title of 
Konferensraad, and the Town Council of Copenhagen had elected 
him an honorary citizen. On the tower of Nikolaj Church, at that time 
still without its spire, a flagstaff had been fixed in order that a flag 
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could be run up quickly and announce to all the town that the great 
moment had come. A look-out man was mounted on the battery 
Sixtus, at the entrance to the harbor, to watch for the ship and call out 
as soon as it was sighted. 

In short, everything was ready. All were waiting for Thorvaldsen 
and looked expectantly toward the flagstaff on Nikolaj Tower. 

At last, September 17, 1838, at two hours after noon, the call came 
from the Sixtus that the Rota was sailing in. The secretary of the 
Academy of Art, the author Just Mathias Thiele, who had been most 
active in all the preparations, was standing at his window in Charlot- 
tenborg—the fine old palace which is still the home of the Danish 
Academy— in order to watch for the flag. At the very moment it flew 
up, he tells in his well-known biography of 'Thorvaldsen, there was a 
sudden movement in the crowds in Kongens Nytorv. All steps were 
turned toward the custom house pier, and Bredgade was thronged 
with people. 

Everything that could walk or crawl was on the pier or on the favor- 
ite promenade, Langelinje, from which a view could be had over the 
harbor. A violent thunder shower did not damp the enthusiasm. Every- 
body wanted to see Thorvaldsen. The most popular newspaper in the 
city, Kjébenhavnsposten, could not be published till the next day, 
because the printers were all on the pier. Deputations and bands of 
musicians embarked in boats decorated with flowers and banners and 
rowed out to meet the frigate. And just then the sky cleared, and 
when the Rota cast anchor out in the roads the sun burst out. 

Heiberg’s song to Thorvaldsen rang out followed by endless cheer- 
ing. On the deck of the Rota stood Thorvaldsen with his long white 
hair, receiving all this homage—“in all modesty,” says Commander 
Wilde who was on board as a young lieutenant. He looked “as if all 
these festivities did not concern him,” Thiele relates. After the deputa- 
tions had welcomed Thorvaldsen, he stepped from the frigate into the 
‘aptain’s barge to be rowed ashore. The frigate manned yards, relates 
Thiele in his reminiscences. “As the barge left the ship’s side, the 
salute boomed about the ears of the old gentleman, and a ninefold 
hurrah to the accompaniment of the boatmen’s whistles announced that 
the long-awaited one had come.” 

But all this “was child’s play compared to the show Our Lord put 
on,’ Commander Wilde continues. “A triumphal arch rose as by the 
waving of a magic wand, and it was the work of Our Lord. A rainbow 
rose from the sea, spanning the heavens from east to west, high above 
the festive scene with its gorgeous colors, without a single break as if 
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Thorvaldsen’s Arrival in Copenhagen, Painted by C. W. Eckersberg 


it had been modelled, and right under the center of the arch came the 
procession. Taken all in all, it was a magnificent sight.” 

There was no end to the cheering, and the crowds along the shore 
pushed and struggled so that several people fell into the water. As the 
barge conveying Thorvaldsen approached the custom house pier, the 
situation became actually dangerous. The members of the Academy of 
Art were waiting on the steps, headed by the director, the aged Kon- 
ferensraad C. F. Hansen, the architect whose classicist buildings lend 
distinction to the aspect of Copenhagen. He had brought a carriage 
for the guest of honor, but the whole reception ceremony went to pieces 
under the impact of the general enthusiasm. In order to land at all, 
Captain Dahlerup had to order half a score of his barge rowers to 
jump ashore and open a way. This they were able to do with the aid 
of a score of muscular bricklayers’ and carpenters’ journeymen clad 
in yellow leather breeches, who set their backs against the crowd at 


the same time as they bellowed “hurrah” with all the power of their 
lungs. 


When at last Thorvaldsen had been seated in the carriage, people 
removed the horses, and harnessed themselves to the carriage. Off it 
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Portrait of Thorvaldsen by C. A. Jensen 


Painted in 1839 and Now in the National Historical Museum at Frederiksborg 


went full speed for Charlottenborg, where the Academy had made 
ready an apartment for Thorvaldsen. He himself did not realize that 
it was his excited compatriots who were acting as horses, and when he 
was told about it the next day, he was rather annoyed than otherwise. 
The triumphal procession went straight through Amalienborg, the 
King’s residence. That was forbidden, but a sentry who tried to stop 
the carriage was simply brushed aside. 
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When Thorvaldsen had entered Charlottenborg, the people remained 
standing in Kongens Nytorv. They wanted to see him, and in the end 
he had to come out on the balcony. “Why this is just as when the Pope 
blesses the people,” he said. Then “he bared his white head, and rever- 
ently stepped out before the enraptured crowd,” writes Thiele. A wave 
of enthusiasm rose to meet him. Kongens Nytorv was filled. “The 
whole square was like a carpet woven of upturned faces with tossing 
hats.” 

Such a reception has never been given any Danish artist before or 
since. All contemporary accounts agree that it beggared description. 
The scene in the roadstead has, however, been faithfully depicted by 
C. W. Eckersberg. In his capacity of professor at the Academy and 
member of the reception committee, he was standing on the custom 
house pier, and the sight impressed him so that a few days later he 
essayed to fasten it on his canvas. It must be admitted, however, that 
Eckersberg’s great contribution to art life in Denmark, which has 
earned for him the title of “the father of Danish painting,” was chiefly 





Thorvaldsen in His Studio at Charlottenborg 


Painting by F. Richardt, 1840 
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Thorvaldsen’s Museum in Copenhagen, Designed by the Architect M. G. B. Bindes- 
béll, Built in 1859 to 1848 




















Detail from Sonne’s Frieze Depicting Thorvaldsen’s Homecoming. To the Left, the 
Poets’ Boat with Hertz, Heiberg, Hans Christian Andersen, Winther, Grundtvig, and 
Oehlenschlager; to the Right, the Actors’ Boat with Fru Heiberg in the Center 
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A Corner of the Entrance Hall in Thorvaldsen’s Museum; to the Left the Statue of 
Copernicus, to the Right that of Poniatowski 


Court in Thorvaldsen’s Museum with the Ivy-Covered Grave of the 
Sculptor in the Center 
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realistic verity. Great outbursts of emotion were not for his brush. 
The jubilation that rose with the rainbow that September day in the 
roadstead of Copenhagen he could not depict. His picture is too accu- 
rate, too correct. In order to attain truth we sometimes have to let fancy 
play and release those feelings which Eckersberg hid in his heart. 
Nevertheless, the picture pleased Thorvaldsen, and he ordered a copy 
on a somewhat larger scale for his museum, where it hangs to this day. 
There we can see how faithfully Eckersberg rendered every detail. In 
the captain’s barge Thorvaldsen sits with his white hair, and beside him 
Captain Dahlerup with his three-cornered hat. Between them they 
have Dahlerup’s little son Hans, who had been along on the voyage, 
and behind them we get a glimpse of Thorvaldsen’s two travelling 
companions, the painter Blunck and the sculptor Matthie. 

And yet—Copenhagen would not have been Copenhagen if there 
had not been some cavilling here and there. If we are to believe Major- 
General C. F. von Holten, the courtier who is known to history for his 
indiscreet revelations about the courts of Frederik V1, Christian VIII, 
and Frederik VII, the King did not half like it that people had har- 
nessed themselves to the carriage instead of horses and had dragged it 
right across Amalienborg Square. According to August Bournon- 
ville, the creator of the Danish ballet, there were some critics who 
thought this was a slight put upon the absolute monarch; and when 
Thorvaldsen was received in audience by the King, he created a sen- 
sation in court circles by presenting himself in the uniform of the 
Legion of Honor, green dress-coat, three-cornered hat, and sword, and 
by wearing a sheaf of decorations around his neck, covering his chest— 
“and hanging way down on his stomach,” writes von Holten in his 
reminiscences. People in Copenhagen were not accustomed to seeing 
anyone with so many decorations, least of all an artist. 

The ironic voices were few, however. All contemporary observers, 
even those who did not lose their heads but retained the power to see 
soberly, agree in testifying to the earnestness and sincerity of the 
homage to Thorvaldsen. They say that it “came from the heart,” and 
this feeling grew in warmth because of the modesty and natural dignity 
with which Thorvaldsen received the tribute. 

The reception was a popular demonstration which was lifted up to 
the level of an historic event by the unanimous sentiment of the nation. 
It is most truly expressed in what has become the most distinguished 
cycle of historical paintings in our country, namely, the frieze by 
Jérgen Sonne which runs around the outside walls of 'Thorvaldsen’s 
Museum. While not correct historically, it gives true expression to 
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The Schiller Monument in Stuttgart. Rome, 1835 
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what all Danes felt about the great event of Thorvaldsen’s homecom- 
ing. The frieze was painted in the years 1846 to 1850, while the cir- 
cumstances were recent enough to be remembered and yet sufficiently 
far removed to be clarified. 

* * * 

On March 8, 1797, Thorvaldsen arrived in Rome for the first time— 
an obscure little Danish student travelling on a scholarship from the 
Academy of Art. Later he used to celebrate this day as his “Roman 
birthday.” On September 17, 1838, he returned, at the age of sixty- 
eight, to his native country to remain there for the rest of his life. Why 
was he received with honors that have hardly been accorded to any 
other Dane? 

There were several contributory causes. To some extent we must 
seek them in that national awakening, then being prepared, which led 
to the events of 1848 and culminated in Denmark’s receiving a liberal 
Constitution. Furthermore, Thorvaldsen was one of those happily 
endowed people who come at the right time—when the soil is ready for 
their particular kind. He had the luck of genius. 

Thorvaldsen’s active years had all been spent in Rome, at that time 
the art capital of the world. There he had modelled the long series of 
important works the fame of which had spread throughout Europe: 
Jason, the image of young manly strength; Venus, the ideal of femi- 
nine beauty; the Graces; Ganymede; Mercury as Argus-killer; the 
Shepherd Boy, and many others. There too he had created the great 
monuments which have carried his name all over Europe: the Lion of 
Switzerland, which is carved in the rock at Lucerne; the equestrian 
statue of Prince Maximilian at Munich and that of the Polish hero 
Poniatowski in the national monument at Warsaw; the statue of 
Gutenberg in Mainz, that of Copernicus in Warsaw, that of Schiller 
in Stuttgart—one of the most beautiful statues of a poet anywhere in 
the world—and that of Byron in Cambridge; and finally the sepul- 
chral monument over Pope Pius VII in St. Peter’s Church in Rome, 
the execution of which was entrusted to Thorvaldsen in spite of the 
fact that, as a Protestant, he stood outside the Catholic confession of 
faith. In Rome, too, he created his statue of Christ, the only portrayal 
of Christ that has been able to satisfy all nations and all denominations 
of Christians. And with all this, Thorvaldsen was perhaps even greater 
in his reliefs than in his free sculptures. The long Alexander frieze 
‘ame from his hand in only three months, although it contains approx- 
imately a hundred figures. There were the scenes from Greek an- 
tiquity, first and foremost King Priam Before Achilles, which will 
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Sepulchral Monument to Pope Pius VII in St. Peter’s Church. Rome, 1825-1830 
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Ganymede and the Eagle. Rome, 1817 


stand for all time as a brilliant example of relief modelling, the im- 
mortal symbolic pictures Night and Day, and finally a myriad of 
scenes from everyday life garbed in the costumes of antiquity, and 
stories of the exploits of Cupid. His productivity seemed inexhausti- 
ble; his own contemporaries acknowledged him as the unrivalled master 
in the domain of relief sculpture. 

His position as the leading sculptor in Europe and as the artist who 
perfected classicism and thus crowned the development that had been 
going on in Rome, the artistic capital of the world, since the middle of 
the eighteenth century—this position Thorvaldsen had won entirely 
by his own genius and energy. It had not been sung over his cradle 
that such a future lay before him. True, his father belonged to an old 
family that had once been prominent in Iceland, but the father himself 
was only an insignificant wood-carver in Copenhagen, a rather poor 
workman who did not enjoy the respect of his fellow-craftsmen, and 
sometimes had difficulty in making a living. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of a parish clerk in Jutland and of very ordinary extraction. 
Thorvaldsen himself, when he made his entry into Rome, possessed a 
fair grounding in his art acquired at the Academy, but over and above 
that he had little education; he had no friends or connections and no 
money except the modest travelling stipend from the Academy. 
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Priam Begging Achilles for Hector’s Body. Rome, 1815 


This was the Thorvaldsen who in 1838, after forty-one years abroad, 
returned to his native land to live there. We may doubt whether the 
greater part of the Copenhagen public really knew much about his 
art. Even though some of his works had been sent home from time to 
time and exhibited, yet his whole career had been lived abroad. The 
Danes knew that he was the sculptor who had started an epoch in the 
great outside world and through his art made Denmark known as no 


Fragment from the Frieze Depicting the Triumphal Entry of Alexander the Great 
into Babylon. Rome, 1812 
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Self-Portrait, Modelled by Thorvaldsen in His Studio at 
Nys6, 1839 


other Dane had done. At the same time he was a man of the plain 
people and showed it in his straightforward, unaffected manner. The 
one who was least impressed by Thorvaldsen’s fame was Thorvaldsen 
himself. He had retained a slight tinge of Copenhagen slang in his 
language, and he carried himself with a quiet graciousness which made 
him liked. He remained to the last a personality and a plain man. 
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Underneath the welcome accorded Thorvaldsen at the time of his 
homecoming there was also another motive which finds expression in 
the feeling of his contemporaries. 

In a practical way Rome meant to Thorvaldsen spacious conditions 
that allowed him to develop; Rome was the world market, the soil in 
which the production of a great sculptor could grow and bear fruit. 
But first and foremost Italy awakened the artistic consciousness in 
Thorvaldsen, Italy liberated his artistic instinct. It is one thing that 
human beings dream; it is quite another that the dreams take shape and 
become reality. It is not enough that there exists a rich and fermenting 
spiritual life; it needs to be clarified and molded in a form that has 
universal meaning, if it is to attain a goal and be of permanent value. 
“It was as if the snow of the North melted from my eyes,” Thorvald- 
sen is quoted as saying. 

Many other Danish artists have experienced this artistic awakening 
in Italy, but Thorvaldsen knew how to lift the experience above all 
personal or individual ambition, and this is the reason why he has been 
a great educational force from that time to this. In Denmark at any 
rate his great national importance lies in the fact that he, more than 
anyone else, has implanted artistic culture in the broad masses of the 
people and has kept the artistic instinct awake and active in our race. 
Seen from the national viewpoint, he was one of the great educators in 
Danish cultural life. Seen from the artistic viewpoint, he is still our 
conscience, a directing force that keeps the balance and acts as a brake 
on tendencies that would go astray. 

Thorvaldsen’s contemporaries saw in him the recreator of classical 
art. To us his homecoming in 1838 stands as the symbol of the meeting 
between North and South and of the happy spiritual fructifying that 
took place. Behind this meeting lie centuries of development; it touches 
on very ancient instincts. Thorvaldsen and Hans Christian Andersen 
side by side created an image of the Danish spirit, and made its indi- 
vidual character comprehensible to the world. These two together 
gave the Danish spirit world citizenship. 

Although the leading cultural centers in the South wished to keep 
Thorvaldsen as their own and offered him inducements to stay, he was 
firm in wishing to remain a Dane. He returned to the land from which 
he sprang, and he gave it his works, his collections, his fortune—all 
that he possessed. Therefore we commemorate his return in 1838. It 
has manifold significance in Danish cultural life. 








Selma Lagerlof Has a Birthday 


By Hanna Astrur LARSEN 


N NOVEMBER TWENTIETH the world could celebrate 

Selma Lagerl6f’s eightieth birthday. Tr AMERICAN-SCAN- 

DINAVIAN Review speaks, I know, for all its readers in con- 
gratulating the mistress of Marbacka upon entering her ninth decade. 
They can wish her nothing better than that the joy which she has given 
her millions of readers everywhere may return in rich measure to 
herself to bless the evening of her life. 

Selma Lagerléf’s work has often been described in the pages of this 
magazine. Today I want to say only a few words in tribute to her as 
an exponent of that which the world longs for more than anything else: 
the spirit of peace. I have just re-read her poem “Margareta Fred- 
kulla” about the Swedish princess who came to Norway to marry 
King Magnus and so unite the two kingdoms in peace. Written many 
years ago, it seemed to express that very sense of agony, suspense, and 
hope which the world has just passed through now. The gentle princess 
in her bridal array, riding slowly forward through the forest in the 
ravaged land, seemed like an angel of peace. The wretched people 
could not at first believe that she was real. They had lost the power to 
believe that there could be any surcease of burning, killing, and rob- 
bing. But when it dawned on them at last that it was in very truth the 
promised “Peace Maiden” crossing their border, they first threw 
themselves at her feet in homage and then turned to sow their fields— 
confident that this time the harvests would not be burned or trampled. 

Though a romantic, Selma Lagerléf has never found romance in the 
clash of arms. Though the most glamourous of writers, she has never 
lent glamour to martial exploits. War has to her always worn the sin- 
ister face she gave it long ago in her story of the sack of Visby. 

When she was called on to write about Sweden for Swedish children, 
she wrote about plants and animals; she drew on old legends and 
invented new fairy tales to explain the geological formation of the 
land. Then she wrote about the separate provinces, how they came to 
be; she wrote about homely toil, husbandry, woodcraft, charcoal-burn- 
ing, fishing and seafaring, and her genius suffused these prosaic tasks 
with the light of poetry. She taught the children that their ancestors 
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Selma Lagerlof 


did not spend all their time fighting battles and spilling their blood in 
foreign lands under their great kings, but that there was a constant 
work of building the country going on at home. And who can tell how 
much of the peaceful patriotism of Sweden today is due to her teaching ? 


May her benignant spirit rest upon this troubled world for many years 
to come! 











August Strindberg 
By Hence AKERHJELM 


ORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY has 

passed since August Strindberg’s death. This means that his 

writings have now begun to take on historical perspective, 
that his life work stands forth in a clearer light than hitherto. Twenty 
years ago an outstanding historian of literature could observe that it 
was difficult to predict what Strindberg’s place would be in the annals 
of Swedish letters. Today it should no longer be so difficult. Today it 
must be generally agreed that August Strindberg is our greatest author 
of modern times. 

All his life Strindberg was a man of strife. Even in his old age the 
waves rose high around him. Attacks were directed towards him during 
his lifetime, and attacks have been directed towards him since his 
death. His detractors have been able to point to all that was broken and 
sick in his life and in his work, to the rancor, meanness, and petulance 
in his character, to his ingratitude towards his friends and towards 
those who were close to him, to his disloyalty to the ideas he advocated, 
and finally also to the many weak or unsuccessful works which left his 
literary workshop. 

Actually but a small part of the truth lies here. If he has written weak 
works, he-has also achieved in all genres the highest art before which all 
criticism‘3s silent. No modern Swedish author has had his breadth of 
spirit, his rich and inexhaustible genius. If he has hit hard, if his attacks 
seem spiteful and personal, indeed coarse and common, it must be re- 
membered that he was himself persecuted quite as spitefully, that dur- 
ing his best and most productive years he was systematically ignored or 
treated with condescension, consistently looked upon as a dead author 
who had written a few fine things in his youth, to be sure, but no longer 
to be taken seriously. That Strindberg in the face of such treatment lost 
his senses and acted foolishly should surely not be difficult to under- 
stand. 

I have spoken of his intellectual breadth, the richness and fertility of 
his genius. By this I mean not merely that he has produced sterling 
creations in every genre of literature, works of art without flaw or blem- 
ish, but also that nothing human was foreign to him, that he commanded 
as few others have done the whole gamut of human emotions, thoughts, 
and moods. The bluff and extravagant humor, the roar of the sea and 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG 





_ ee yee Pees 


August Strindberg 
Etching by Anders Zorn 


the open air of the skerries in The People of Hemsé, the bottomless 
despair and the close, oppressive hospital atmosphere in The Inferno, 
the stormy spirit of revolt in The Freethinker and the bitter, sceptical 
resignation in the metrical version of Master Olof, the naive joy in life 
of Realized Utopias, and the wild struggle with the powers of heaven 
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and earth in T’o Damascus or The Dream Play—all of this has been 
created by the same man and all of it bears the unmistakable stamp of 
his restless, burning spirit. 

The obvious conclusion is that this restless spirit, this prodigal genius, 
should also constitute a substantial explanation of Strindberg’s often 
noted fickleness and unfaithfulness to the ideas which he advocated dur- 
ing his life. Everyone who pledges himself to a philosophy of life is 
forced to deny certain essential values of life which.do not harmonize 
with this philosophy. In people of exceptional endowments this is a very 
frequent source of inner conflicts. Only the narrow fanatic can entirely 
escape this problem. Various attempts at a solution are conceivable here. 
One may consider which values seem to be the highest and decide to 
sacrifice the lesser ones. Or one may attempt a compromise—to preserve 
within the framework of a radical philosophy a place for the conserva- 
tive values of home, country, and tradition. For the man who, like 
Strindberg, has the impetuosity of the fanatic and his need of a strong 
and burning faith without the fanatic’s ability to close his eyes conve- 
niently to everything that does not fit into his picture of the world, the 
problem is perhaps most difficult. In such cases the result may easily be 
what it was for Strindberg: a passionate and restless seeking, an end- 
less wandering about from one philosophy to another. 

It is perhaps in his relationship to his country, to the home, and to 
family life that one can most often observe the clash between the con- 
flicting tendencies in Strindberg’s soul. His attitude in this case is, 
moreover, typical of the whole of contemporary Scandinavian litera- 
ture. The Eighties were, of course, the time when the Scandinavian 
countries were first seriously brought in touch with the currents which 
were making themselves felt in the rest of Kurope. To the more ad- 
vanced spirits, who had come in contact with the richer and freer life in 
the great countries abroad, conditions at home could not but seem 
unbearably narrow and backward. But when abroad in Europe the 
same people often reacted with a stubborn consciousness of their own 
background and national character. The most cutting satires alternate 
in the writings of this period with passionate declarations of love to 
homeland and people and with the most affecting expressions of home- 
sickness. At the same time one can observe a conflict between dislike of 
the constraint and stuffiness of middle-class family life and longing for 
rootedness and stability in existence. 

In Strindberg this mood is earliest discernible during his Paris 
journeys of 1876 and 1883. In The New Kingdom, and in several of 
his poems from 1883, he has deluged the institutions of his native land 
with the bitterest scorn. But almost at the same time he expresses—in 
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letters and other writings—his contempt for France and the French 
: and confesses his homesickness for “the ugly land with the lovely eyes.” 
Nor has anyone succeeded like Strindberg in causing the dreariness, 

, the mustiness, the narrowness of middle-class family life to take on ter- 
: rifying, not to say spectral, proportions. Consider, for instance, the 
p descriptions of his own home in The Servant Woman’s Son. And the 

horror of his marriage dramas—The Father, The Pelican, The Dance 
E of Death—lies not least in the extraordinarily well caught tone of 
y Swedish bourgeois everyday life. 
y Yet Strindberg’s genius was broad enough to realize that there are 
. other sides to the question, and neither has anyone succeeded as he has 
D in shedding the magic glow of poetry over this same family life. Read, 
C for example, the first poems written in 1876 for the Eile cycle, in 
‘ which the old “middle-class home from the Twenties,” upon which 
€ Strindberg so often heaped scorn and contempt, seems to the homeless 
~ bachelor outside like memory’s enchanted paradise of peace and hap- 
piness. 
e This dual attitude towards home and country was to follow Strind- 
e berg throughout his life. Even in his later days in The Gothic Room 
P and Black Banners he might pursue people and conditions in Sweden 

and Stockholm with the most frenzied scorn and the most unreflecting 
‘0 rage. But he could also, as in the rather weak play Midsummer, present 
h a sunny picture and fragrant idyll from the Stockholm he would never 
S, | cease to love. 
i What has perhaps done more than anything else to give Strindberg 
in the reputation of being the Proteus of Swedish literature is his lifelong 
‘h struggle with religious problems. Many have seen in his so-called con- 
d- version in the Nineties nothing but reactionary mysticism and super- 
in stition. Thus among his contemporaries we find Oscar Levertin, faced 
m with the religious crisis in Strindberg and others around the turn of the 
he century, deploring the fact that the natural scientific view of the world 
mn stood on such a weak footing even among the most highly gifted men of 
te the time. And not very long ago a radical Swedish critic, Victor Svan- 
to ) berg, said of Strindberg that “whatever views he adopted, his belief was 
e- always a primitive belief.” This negative verdict might perhaps be 
of turned into a positive one: Strindberg’s views might change, but his 
or flaming, passionate personality was always the same. 

In judging of Strindberg’s religious crisis—and religious crisis is in 

ris this case a more correct expression than conversion—one must take into 
of consideration its antecedents. Strindberg had been brought up in a 


spirit of strict old-church orthodoxy. He had been touched by the cur- 
rents of pietism. It was not until he began to read Parker’s works in 
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high school that a break with his childhood faith occurred. These relig- 
ious impressions followed him through life. It is difficult for anyone who 
has not himself grown up in a religious home to understand the hold 
that religion obtains in such cases on the minds even of those who have 
theoretically freed themselves from its influence. (In his most atheistic 
period Strindberg once fell down on his knees beside his daughter’s sick- 
bed and begged God to restore her to health. Afterwards, of course, he 
was very much ashamed.) A predisposition towards religion existed 
from the beginning in Strindberg, as did also imagination and a sense 
of the mystic. 

Strindberg is not only the greatest realist of our literature but also 
its greatest romantic. When towards the end of the nineteenth century 
a wave of mysticism welled forth over Europe, the soil was ready. Men- 
tal disorders and personal difficulties contributed their share, and with 
that Strindberg’s religious crisis was at hand. Much has been written 
about it and there is little to add. One thing, however, is certain: it can- 
not possibly be dismissed as primitive belief and superstition. It gave 
rise not only to soul-stirring works of art but also to noble and profound 
ideas. I shall point here only to the idea of sacrifice as it has been carried 
out with an artistic power of vast dimensions in The Saga of the 
Folkungs for example. For the poet himself it was undoubtedly cruel 
earnest. Our literature has few such moving and fascinating dramas 
as Strindberg’s wrestling with God. 

Strindberg’s social attitude was considerably more constant than his 
religious attitude. The Nietzscheanism of In the Outer Skerries or 
T schandala is of no great significance in this connection. At that time a 
Nietzschean belief in the aristocracy of intellect could very well be 
combined with radical or democratic sympathies. These sympathies 
Strindberg preserved throughout his entire writing career. He always 
remained “the servant woman’s son,” a poet of the people, of the 
masses. Thus the Labor movement in Sweden came from the very first 
to regard him as its poet above all others. It was in this spirit that 
Strindberg was honored on his last birthday in January 1912 by a 
torchlight procession of the workers of Stockholm. 

Strindberg has of course an established reputation as one of the great- 
est woman-haters of world literature. His pathological boasting has 
convicted him on this score. Neither his wonderful love poems nor the 
many extraordinarily fine women characters he has drawn have been 
able to rescue him from this verdict. At least the notion that as far as 
women’s rights were concerned Strindberg was an incurable reaction- 
ary, who considered that woman’s proper place was in the kitchen and 
the home, seems to hold almost undisputed sway. This was by no means 
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the case, however. One of his earlier plays Herr Bengts hustru (Mr. 
Bengt’s Wife) has been characterized by Strindberg himself as an 
attack on the feminine education of the day, and he has several times 
stressed the necessity of comradeship and intellectual fellowship be- 
tween man and wife. Erik Hedén has pointed out in his Strindberg 
biography the poet’s susceptibility to the charm of the complex, modern 
woman. If we look closely, we shall discover that the best and most liv- 
ing of Strindberg’s female creations belong to this type. Kristina in 
Master Olof, Margit in Herr Bengts hustru, Miss Julie, the Lady in 
To Damascus, all have, in spite of their inherent dissimilarities, this 
much in common, that they are gifted modern women who break 
through the narrow frame which the conventions of the period pre- 
scribed for women’s activity and behavior. 

But it is true that Strindberg himself lacked the ability to live with 
this type of woman. Out of the pains and torments which his essays in 
this direction brought him grew his misogyny. The reason for his at- 
tacks on feminism may be found in certain of the early mistakes, since 
overcome, of the movement, such as its levelling tendency and its com- 
plete disregard of the natural differences between the sexes. Strindberg 
was never opposed to a new and freer conception of woman and mar- 
riage, but he saw and experienced with the poet’s intensity the suffer- 
ings and difficulties which always accompany strife between old and 
new. It is the birth pangs of a new age that are here reflected in 
Strindberg. 

It would hardly be possible within the limits of a magazine article to 
characterize Strindberg’s work exhaustively. But in attempting to give 
some idea of the problems with which he wrestled, of the tense and dis- 
parate elements in his soul, I believe that I have arrived at something 
which is essential to his authorship. For out of conflict and suffering 
great art is born—and of Strindberg’s art this is perhaps truer than of 
most. 

We Swedes regard Strindberg today as a vital and indispensable 
part of our cultural heritage. He is one of those who have done most to 
make the Swedish name known and respected throughout the world. 
He belongs now to the history of our literature. But this does not mean 
that he has vanished from our daily life. Strindberg is not merely one 
of the great names of our literature. He is the first of our great poets to 
belong to our own age, to speak our own language, to deal with prob- 
lems which are still of moment to us. In August Strindberg we honor 
the first and greatest of our modern authors. 





At Bellahoj 


Views from Last Summer’s 
Exhibition, Showing What a 
Century and a Half of Freedom 
Has Done for Danish Agricul- 
ture. 


To the Left, a Dappled 
Grey Being Shown. Below, a 
Prize Young Bull and His 
Keeper Off Duty. 
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The Heavy Horses Are Led out for Exhibition 



















Opening Day of the Exhibition at Bellahéj, Commemorating the 
Abolition of Villenage 
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The Liberation of the Danish Peasant e 
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N THE NORTHERN outskirts of Copenhagen, where the city’s t 

desert of stone meets the idyllic gardens and small houses of the 1 

suburb, and where the ground begins to rise toward the hills of t 
northern Sjelland, lies the old estate Bellah6j. It lies as though for- 

gotten, its open fields and meadows encircled by the town, but still h 

affording an unobstructed view over the roofs and beautiful towers of t 

the capital. We hope it may be long before the business blocks and . c 

barracks of the city encroach upon it. Only a year ago the ploughman S 

still quietly cut his furrows between the high buildings. But last v 

summer the peace of Bellahéj was disturbed; it became the noisiest b 

part of Copenhagen, its meadows covered by the motley buildings and f r 

the thronging life of a great exhibition. If it had been an ordinary v 


commercial affair, arranged to advertise some business or other, we 
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should have been indignant at the vandalism, but this was a very 
special occasion. It was the homage of Danish farmers to the liberation 
of the Danish peasant in 1788, planned to show the progress of agri- 
culture under free conditions. 

Today Denmark is a free country, perhaps the freest in Kurope, 
but no more than a hundred and fifty years ago a large section of the 
population was bound by the institution of villenage which was little 
better than slavery. This year Denmark celebrates the liberation of 
these people, and the celebration is unmixed with regret, for their 
freedom was not won by bloody struggles, but was conferred upon 
them, by the advice of thoughtful and high-minded men, through the 
decree of the King. As it says on the Liberty Column in Copenhagen: 
“The King decreed: Villenage shall cease, effective laws for agricul- 
tural reform shall be passed, in order that the free peasant may become 
brave and enlightened, industrious and honest, a good citizen, happy.” 

Like many other things in this world, the Danish institution of 
villenage, which for a generation fettered the peasants in slavery, had 
consequences not originally intended. A new regulation for military 
service was adopted in 1702 and, in order to facilitate conscription, it 
was ordered that no male person between the ages of fourteen and 
thirty-six should move from his home without the permission of the 
military authorities. As this permission was hard to obtain, the regula- 
tion became very galling. But this was nothing compared to actual 
villenage, which was introduced in 1733, and according to which no 
peasant between the ages of four and forty could move from the 
estate on which he lived without the permission of the proprietor. Such 
permission was always refused by the owner of the estate, and with 
good reason, inasmuch as he had to guarantee that a sufficient number 
of soldiers were forthcoming. Furthermore, the owner had the right 
to select the men who were to be taken for the army, and this seem- 
ingly innocent military regulation gave him a tremendous power over 
the people who lived on his land. 

Kven before the introduction of villenage the owners of large estates 
had great power over the peasants, who were almost all tenants, while 
the land was in the hands of comparatively few proprietors. It was 
customary that the tenants, as part of their rent, rendered socage- 
service (Hoveriarbejde) on the manor farm, and in doing so they 
were considered as servants, liable to be disciplined and even flogged 
by the proprietor or his bailiff. Torture was forbidden, but actually 
refractory peasants were made to ride the “wooden horse,” that is they 
were placed astride a sharp plank mounted on four wooden legs, and 
weights were tied to their feet. This wooden horse, which was found 
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on most of the big 
estates, has come 
down to posterity 
as the symbol of 
the brutal treat- 
ment to which 
peasants were ex- 
posed. They had 
no redress against 
injustice, for the 
local representa- 
tives of the gov- 
ernment were 
generally ap- 
pointed by the 
estate - owners, 
and it was of no 
use to bring com- 
plaints before 
them. Of course 
there were offi- 


cials higher up 
In the Center of this Old Engraving the “Wooden Horse” who were inde- 


Can Be Seen Standing by the Mill pendent, as there 


were also humane 
kings, but the way to them was long and difficult. As a rule the peas- 
ants had no means of escaping from ill-treatment except to move, 
either to town or to foreign parts. and the large number of deserted 
farms around the year 1700 shows that the peasants often had recourse 
to this means of trying to better their lot. But then came villenage, 
and from 1733 to 1788 the Danish peasant was a slave, subject to the 
will of his owner. He could not leave the estate; after finishing his 
military service, the young peasant had to go back to his home and 
take his farm on any conditions the owner pleased to give him. The 
tenant could not leave the farm, but the proprietor could turn him 
out whenever it suited him. True, the law did give the peasants some 
rights, but who would dare to appeal to the law when the plaintiff, 
whatever the verdict, would have to remain on the estate to be tortured 
and harassed in great things and small for the rest of his life? 
Nor did the village community offer many consolations, although 
the peasants tried to forget their troubles in merry-making, dancing, 
and singing. Danish villages at that time were groups of houses built 
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Bernstorff Manor, Built by Count Bernstorff, Later a Royal Residence 


From a Painting of 1780 


close together, all very low and with thatched roofs and tiny windows. 
Living-rooms and outhouses adjoined each other. When we see these 
old homes set up in the open air museum at Lyngby, near Copenhagen, 
we think them pretty and picturesque compared with the cement 
squares of our day. But when we enter the low buildings, we soon 
realize that very little light and air could filter in, and sanitation was 
unknown. Outside the village stretched the fields, which were culti- 
vated jointly. Each farm had a field or two in every strip of land that 
belonged to the village; one farm might have its land scattered about 
in as many as forty different places. All the farmers had to do the 
same work at the same time, which was fixed by the village council. 
This joint cultivation had the advantage that all the peasants, even 
those lacking in strength and enterprise, got their fields ploughed and 
harvested in time, but on the other hand it was very difficult to 
introduce better ways of cultivation, for any improvement had to be 
approved by all the peasants, and as there might be as many as thirty 
farms to a village, it was almost impossible to reach an agreement. 
When improved methods of agriculture began to be introduced, 
the large estates could adopt them, while the peasant farms continued 
in the old ways. Compared to the present, the vield of the farms was 
miserable. Sometimes the amount of the harvest was only four or six 
times as much as the seed corn. Clover and root-crops were unknown. 
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The farm animals were 
small and yielded little. A 
cow would give about forty 
pounds of butter in a year, 
and a pig had to be three 
years old before it was large 
enough to butcher. If the 
harvest failed, the peasants 
had no recourse but to 
starve, and this often hap- 
pened. For instance, a cler- 
gyman wrote in his diary: 
“Several hundred of my 
parishioners died of hunger. 
As sure as I hope to be 
saved, they got husks from 
me, baked and ate them.” 

The socage-service on the 
manor farm was a constant 
drain on the peasants. They 
might be called on in the 
busiest season, and without 
any warning. There was 
nothing either in the law or 
in their lease to limit the work they had to do for the owner. As the 
manor farm grew by the addition of abandoned peasant farms, and the 
cultivation at the same time became more intensive, the amount of work 
required of the tenant was multiplied many times. The government 
made several attempts to stop this abuse, but had little success. 'The 
owners turned a deaf ear to admonitions, or simply declared that socage 
was an ancient privilege which did not concern the government. The 
peasants did not dare to complain. In the end, the socage-service, which 
originally had been a convenient way for the peasant to pay his rent in 
an age when money was scarce, became absolutely intolerable. The 
peasants hated it and tried in every way to get out of it. When they 
worked they did as little as possible. It is even told that they used their 
poorest ploughs and scratched the soil as little as possible when they 
worked on the manor farm—not because it was easier to do it that way, 
but because the yield would be smaller, and there would be less to 
harvest and thresh. 

Sometimes the tenants were made to do work that had little or no 
value. The stones for the dry walls that still enclose many manor 





Andreas Peter Count Bernstorff 
Engraved after a Painting by Jens Juel 
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farms have been hauled in by 
the peasants. But sometimes 
the worm would turn. This 
happened once on an estate 
in one of the Danish islands, 
when the peasants were 
‘alled to the manor farm just 
as they were busy gathering 
their hay. When they found 
that the work they were to do 
consisted in hauling stones 
from the beach up on a steep 
brink to construct an arti- 
ficial ruin, they stopped and 
went home to their haymak- 
ing. It was Denmark’s first 
strike. 

On the other hand, the 
owner of an estate also had 
his troubles. It was his busi- 
ness to see to it that the peas- 


ants paid their taxes and Christian Ditlev Count Reventlow 
Painting by C. A. Jensen 





that there were enough 
young men for the army. 
Both these duties were very difficult, inasmuch as the peasants had no 
money, and the young men dreaded military service above everything 
else—in fact so much that they would mutilate themselves rather 
than go as soldiers. When the harvest was poor, or a sickness carried 
off the cattle, it was the squire who had to take the big losses, even 
though he did not personally suffer want. He had to be exceedingly 
patient in collecting taxes and rent, and often had to lend the peasants 
grain both to live on and for seed. Many a squire who owned an old 
estate that had been in his family for generations felt himself as a 
father to the whole parish, and treated his people in a manner that 
must be called humane even according to our modern standards. These 
men were capable farmers, and lived on their own estates, where they 
constantly had the peasants before their eyes. But unfortunately for 
the peasants many of these old estates changed hands during the time 
of villenage, and were acquired by absentee noblemen who knew 
nothing about farming and only thought of making their bailiffs 
squeeze money out of the peasants to pay for their luxurious living 
at the Court in Copenhagen. Or—what was even worse—the estates 
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would fall into the hands of speculators who were out to earn money 
as fast as possible. They introduced improved methods of cultivation, 
but these methods required much labor, and as there was no other labor 
available than that of the peasants, they had to give more and ever 
more socage-service. 

wa 8 

How then did the peasants react to these hard conditions? Had they 
been temperamental southerners, they would certainly have revolted 
and killed some of their tormentors. But they were sober Danes, who 
let themselves be oppressed, and submitted to injustice while they 
hoped that the future would bring a peaceful solution. For just as the 
Danish landscape is level and smiling, so the Danish character and 
spirit are lacking in strong contrasts, in fanaticism. It is doubtful if 
there could ever be stirred up enough of fiery enthusiasm or of hatred, 
to make a revolution in Denmark. Danes are not wanting in the will 
to progress, but they prefer to achieve it without friction or conflict. 
Events in Denmark are often misunderstood by people of other nations 
who lack the key to the Danish character. In the age when the peasants 
were most sorely oppressed there is only one instance of violence 
recorded. A squire, who really was an atrocious tyrant, was attacked 
and killed by his peasants. 

Under such conditions it was no wonder that the peasants sought 
forgetfulness in drink. Holberg has often described the Danish peasant 
as he was at that time, lazy, loutish, and sodden, but the picture is 
softened by the author’s sympathetic understanding. As Jeppe of 
the Hill, in the comedy of that name. says, “They say Jeppe drinks, 
but they don’t say why Jeppe drinks.” 

The rulers of those days were not blind to the unhappy fate of the 
common people, but they were afraid that, if the peasants were set 
free, they would leave the farms, and the country would be ruined. 
For that reason they thought the only thing that could be done was 
to ease conditions as much as possible. 

Denmark at that time was ruled by absolute kings, but, as it hap- 
pened, all the kings during the time of villenage were weak charac- 
ters. It was therefore the royal counsellors and favorites who really 
governed, and these would come and go. Never in the whole history of 
Denmark have there been so many court intrigues and upheavals as 
in the eighteenth century. In such a state of things it was impossible to 
carry out any thorough reform by means of legislation that could give 
permanent relief. Some of the transient governments passed laws to 
promote the welfare of the peasants, but so long as the people were 
bound by villenage, the laws were impotent. One of those most eager 
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for reform was the idealistic but sadly unpractical minister J. F. 
Struensee who, during his brief day of power, 1770 to 1772, put 
through a law to limit the socage-service of the peasants. He also 
appointed a commission to work out a plan for the abolition of vil- 
lenage, but before any result could be arrived at, Struensee was over- 
thrown by his enemies and, accused of undue intimacy with the Queen, 
was executed. The laws he had already put through for the benefit of 
the peasants were soon forgotten, and any other laws of similar purpose 
passed before 1784 meant but little. 

Much more was eifected by the voluntary reforms instituted by a 
few liberal noblemen on their own estates. An illustrious example to 
others was the great statesman Andreas Peter Bernstorff of Berns- 
torff manor north of Copenhagen. In the years 1765 to 1767 he intro- 
duced a series of far-reaching reforms on his estate. The land was 
redistributed so that each farmer received his holdings in one block 
instead of in scattered bits, and the houses were moved from the village 
out to the farms. The tenants were given hereditary leases, and were 
no longer subject to socage-service on the manor farm. Fortunately 
for the cause, these reforms turned out to be a splendid success. An 
advocate of reform, writing in a periodical of the time, said that in 
the course of fours years the number of farm animals had been multi- 
plied by four and the yield of the land probably by ten! This encour- 
aged the owners of other large estates to introduce reforms volun- 
tarily, though hardly any of them were so thorough as those of 
Bernstorff. | 

While conditions on these estates were improved, they became if 
anything worse in other places where a more and more intensive 
cultivation of the land demanded more and more labor. The socage- 
service was increased beyond all bounds; there were instances where 
the peasants had to give two hundred working days a year on the 
manor farm. But the peasants had their eyes opened by the successful 
solution of the problem on the Bernstorff and other estates, which 
showed that reforms could be carried out in such a way as to be of 
benefit to all parties. They began to grow restive; complaints were 
more frequent, and even violent clashes occurred sometimes. While 
this revolt against injustice was carried on from below, the friends of 
reform outside the peasant class came to see more and more clearly 
that, so long as villenage was in force, all other laws and regulations 
were futile. 

Villenage became the central issue that divided all the influential 
men of the country into two groups. When we read the agricultural 
publications of the time, which, strangely enough, were not censored, 
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Danish Peasants Cheer Crown Prince Frederik at the Liberty Column Raised in 
to Commemorate the Abolition of Villenage 
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we realize what an important issue it was. With due allowance for the 
difference in dimensions, we can compare it with the struggle for the 
emancipation of the negro slaves in the United States. In both cases 
people were enlisted for and against, and both sides believed in the 
justice of their cause. To modern men, grown to maturity in an age 
of freedom, it seems astonishing that any human being could defend 
institutions such as slavery and villenage, which seem to us abom- 
inable, but we must remember that, however much we study the past, 
we can never fully enter into the thoughts of another age, thoughts 
created by the mentality, mode of living, and background of that time, 
and we must try to believe that people in the past could not see but 
that they were right. Are not we too in opposition often to the new 
ideas of our day, and who knows whether our present point of view will 
not in the future be regarded as the greatest injustice? 

But everything comes to an end, even hard times. In the year 1784 
the sixteen-year-old Crown Prince, afterwards Frederik VI, assumed 
the regency in the name of his sick father. Bernstorff supported this 
coup, and he became the counsellor and foreign minister of the new 
regent. The entire Cabinet of the Crown Prince was made up of 
liberals eager for reform. Special mention must be made of the two 
brothers Reventlow, who were both large land-owners and had fol- 
lowed the example of Bernstorff in introducing reforms on their 
estates. It is related that the elder of the brothers, Christian Ditlev 
Reventlow, told the Crown Prince about the terrible conditions under 
which the peasants lived; he spoke in such an earnest and. moving way 
that the Crown Prince interrupted him, exclaiming: “In such a good 
‘ause there is no time to lose—why not begin today rather than 
tomorrow ¢” 

A commission was immediately formed to fix by law the relation 
between tenant and owner and first and foremost to work out a way for 
the abolition of villenage. The commission consisted of sixteen mem- 
bers, including all points of view, radical reformers, conservatives, 
land-owners, economists, jurists, and military men. After several 
preliminary measures modifying villenage, it was finally abolished 
completely, June 20, 1788. Even though the law did not abolish the 
military bondage—this was not done till the year 1800—it nevertheless 
meant freedom for the peasants; for inasmuch as the proprietor had no 
longer anything to do with the military regulations, permission to move 
was easily obtainable. 

The law was received by the peasants with an outburst of joy. To 
express their gratitude they raised the Liberty Column by the west 
gate of Copenhagen—now well within the city limits. The estate- 
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owners, on the other hand, did not receive the abolition of villenage with 
unmixed satisfaction. Some of them sent the Crown Prince a written 
“Expression of Confidence” which sounds more like a vote of lack of 
confidence. Laws were passed to regulate the relations between the 
owner and his tenants, and now the owner had to obey these laws, or his 
peasants would move away. Reforms followed thick and fast. The land 
was redistributed and communal farming abolished. Socage-service 
was definitely limited and later done away with completely. Many 
tenant farmers became owners. The peasantry advanced with giant 
strides. Freedom seemed to have released the spirit of progress and 
energy with an almost explosive force. It was as though they vied with 
one another in proving that the King was right when he declared, as the 
second inscription on the Liberty Column has it: “The freedom of the 
citizen, fixed by just laws, promotes love of the fatherland, courage in 
its defense, thirst for knowledge, industry, hope of success.” 

The agricultural exhibition at Bellah6j last summer was a gigantic 
demonstration for freedom. By showing the tremendous advance Dan- 
ish agriculture has made in the century and a half since the liberation, it 
proved that the first prerequisite of progress is freedom. 

A number of exhibits in all departments of agriculture showed, by 
means of old buildings, implements, and pictures, the state of farming 
in the time of villenage compared to the present. The most important 
part of the exhibition was the cattle show, the biggest ever held in 
Denmark and including only high-grade animals. An exhibit that 
impressed even foreign visitors was that of the dairy industry which 
contained samples of butter from all over Denmark. Very amusing was 
a miniature reproduction of a village in 1780 side by side with the same 
village today. 

All Denmark last summer celebrated the abolition of villenage. In 
the radio, in newspapers and magazines, in the film and on the stage, as 
well as by a round of festivities in Copenhagen and in every town 
throughout the country, we have remembered and honored the men 
who, in the face of strong opposition, dared to follow their ideals and 
set the Danish peasant free. 








Sculptured Dinner-Table Decoration by Lili Scheel, 
White with High Pewter Glaze 


Modern Norwegian Ceramics 
By ExisaseruH AsCHEHOUG 


HE INDIVIDUAL point of view present in all Norwegian 
handicrafts finds an expression, varied and full of color, in mod- 
ern ceramics. Arts and crafts have always been an inalienable 
part of Norwegian tradition, and it is particularly noteworthy that, 
although Norway is now a modern industrialized country, the interest 
in and aptitude for handiwork are still flowering. This is unquestion- 
ably due to a firmly rooted instinct for creative work which seeks an 
outlet and: which gives a feeling of deep, inner satisfaction to the 
artisan, at the same time as it enhances living for the people as a whole, 
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The potter’s art offers a particularly satisfactory field for such 
creative urge, for here the artist can not only feel the material taking 
form under his very hands, but his sense of color can also come into 
full play. The craftsman’s ingenuity is further stimulated by the 
technical aspect of his profession. To a great extent the old techniques 
are used, but these enterprising artisans meet modern demands by 
inventing and adding new details. Their products have a distinction 
that lifts them above the usual peasant type of work. 

This tendency seems to go hand in hand with the enormous develop- 
ment that is taking place in home building throughout Norway and 
particularly in Oslo, for these modern ceramics have a definite place 
of their own in the decoration of Norwegian homes. Both utilitarian 
objects, such as table services, and purely ornamental pieces blend 
harmoniously with highly varied settings, from simple modern homes 
to more elegant interiors with a traditional flavor. 

In regard to style, people seem to have grown tired of the matter-of- 
fact severity that characterizes so much of the Continental modern 
ceramic-ware. But whether the Norwegian artist has gathered his 
inspiration from venerable traditional models or from his daily sur- 
roundings, modernity is still the keynote, though with subtle touches 
giving less stark results. Another feature which adds to the interest 
is that the individuality of each artist is clearly revealed in his work. 
When one has become acquainted with the types of motifs, forms, or 
particular colorings favored by each artist, his work strikes a familiar 
note which endears it to its admirers. This is truly an accomplishment, 
for how often has it not happened that, when a particular style is 
in vogue, it has been allowed to assume such importance as to obscure 
individual distinction. ‘The Norwegians pride themselves on being 
individualists, and they have the ability and desire to reflect their per- 
sonality. In this connection the modern trend has been turned into a 
delightful freshness in the varied examples. 

Ceramics or pottery-making is an old art in Norway, for archaeo- 
logical finds show that it existed even in prehistoric times. Of course, 
during the centuries, production has alternated with stagnation. It was 
about 1920 that the most recent renascence took place which has 
resulted in such abundant variety today. Among the forerunners of 
this period stands the firm of Schneider & Knutzen at Slemdal near 
Oslo. Andreas Schneider’s pioneer work was started forty years ago, 
and his colorful ceramic bowls and vases at once found a willing 
acceptance among the Norwegian public. Many of these early exam- 
ples are distinctly influenced by the Italian eighteenth century school, 
but this strikes a strangely familiar chord among his admirers, for 














MODERN NORWEGIAN CERAMICS 





Bowl Two Feet in Diameter; the Inside Has a Pattern in 
i Highly Glazed White Relief on a Deep Blue Shaded Ground. 
Designed by W. Knutzen 





Flower Vase in Grey Glaze; Square Plates Decorated in Yellow Leaves with Black 
Stalks; Bowl with “Pock-Marked” Ground; Large Vase in Black and Red. 
Schneider §& Knutzen 
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Simply Designed Pieces by W. Knutzen; the Bowls in Blue and Pale Yellow 
Mat Glaze; the Flower Jugs in Pale Grey-Green Semi-Mat Finish 


after all a great deal of Norwegian ceramics has been created along 
these lines although adapted by native craftsmen according to Nor- 
wegian taste. Therefore, Mr. Schneider’s models have the charm of 
traditional pieces, yet over-elaborate details are avoided, and these sim- 
plified interpretations are in keeping with modern ideals of beauty. 
Particularly delightful are the tureens with fruit or flower clusters 
on the cover, or the swirl design pitchers inspired by the Rococo forms. 
Such types lend grace to the popular “peasant Rococo” or help to 
modify the severity of modern combinations. 

In a decidedly more contemporary style are the productions of 
William Knutzen who became a partner of the firm last year after 
having had his own pottery work-shop in Oslo for some time. Several 
novel departures in technique and decoration are immediately apparent 
in his creations. He does not rely solely on simplicity of form in 
expressing his leaning toward the modern trend, for by experimen- 
tation he has evolved new relief effects which add to the decorative 
quality. A particularly outstanding example is seen in a large bowl 
two feet in diameter where the design on the inner surface is applied 


















MODERN NORWEGIAN 





CERAMICS 


in relief about one-eighth of an inch 
high. This pattern is in white as a 
contrast to the blue color of the 
background. Small “pock-mark” 
indentations on the leaves of the 
decoration harmonize with the tex- 
ture of the bowl itself which is 
slightly uneven in the “orange peel” 
effect characteristic of some antique 
Chinese porcelain. Such complex 
technique represents a striking ex- 
ample of what ingenuity combined 
with skilled craftsmanship may 
produce. 

The glazes which play such an 
important part in lending beauty to 
ceramics have also received un- 
usual attention. Mr. Knutzen’s 
plain bowls and flower vases take on 
a varied appearance through either 
high glazes or new mat finishes. In 
combination with the latter type the 
selection of coloring is particularly 
important so the pieces do not be- 
come dull-looking. But this is skill- 
fully avoided by subtle shades of 





: Water Spout to Be Hung on a Brick 
rich blue, pale grey-green, or yel- ‘Wall in a Flower Shop. Colors Pale 


low hues of rare depth. In poly- Green, Yellow, Tomato Red, Blue; 


Height Almost Three Feet. 


chrome decorations he likewise es- Sikeuilie-de Miaidsion 


tablishes a precedent by choosing 
still life compositions for his motifs. 
The colorings are as original as his selection of subject. Deep tones of 
yellow and orange have been combined with rich dark blue offset by 
black in strikingly decorative effects. 

Equally progressive in his ideas is the young ceramist Eilif Whist 
whose artistry finds outlet in more delicate hues. This seems to be in 
keeping with his fondness for naturalistic subjects as decorative motifs. 
Flowers and animals are his favorite inspiration for painting on large 
dishes or plates. It is interesting to observe that, although he is a definite 
naturalist, he has likewise been influenced by the modern movement. 
His early works reveal a naturalistic portrayal of animals dear to the 
Norwegians, as for example the hare, the fox, and the goat familiar 
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Plates by Eilif Whist, Showing Floral and Rural Decorations in Pastel Shades 
on Off-White Ground Edged with Green 


from the old fairy tales. They are shown in realistic colorings and poses 
in contrast to his present pictorial designs which are more stylized in 
their conception and more fanciful in hue. Among the most decorative 
subjects in this style there are quaint rural scenes with gayly tinted 
figures in the foreground. There is a delightful simplicity, sometimes 
bordering on the naive, yet he knows how to avoid the childlike interpre- 
tations of designs so frequent in modern ceramic decoration. Further- 


Square Plates by Eilif Whist, Picturing Rural Scenes in Pastel Colors 
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Tiles by Lili Scheel, Used for Table Tops on the Ship “Vega,” 


Picturing Outdoor Scenes 


more, light pastel tones suggesting the natural colors give them an 
unusual freshness and charm, at the same time as such scenes as garden 
settings or seashore motifs strike a familiar note. Floral motifs are also 
created in abundance. It is perhaps difficult to define their original 
inspiration, but somehow they are akin to Norwegian peasant paint- 
ing intermingled with a foreign note, yet they are definitely Norwe- 
gian in feeling and have the distinction characteristic of Eilif Whist. 

Two other modern ceramists noted for their contributions in this 
field are Lili Scheel and Lalla Hvalstad. Their artistic avocations, Miss 
Scheel being a sculptor and Miss Hvalstad a painter, lend themselves 
excellently well to expression in clay in different ways. 

Miss Scheel’s feeling for sculptural form has resulted in delightful 
decorative figures displaying an unusually lifelike quality. In most 

‘ases they have a high, clear pewter glaze giving strong highlights and 
shadows. Sometimes they are accentuated by a few subtle touches of 
color on the base and decorative details. Occasionally Miss Scheel 
combines the ornamental with the practical by creating, for example, 
table decorations of sculptural figures in the center of a useful dish for 
flowers or fruit. A most attractive piece in this manner is seen in a little 
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Design Typical of Eilif Whist, Realism Combined 
with Stylized Lines 


mermaid clutching a fish rising from a shell-like base. Another decora- 
tive application of ceramics possible through Miss Scheel’s artistry is 
found in her colorful painted tiles for table tops or facing on fireplaces. 
Each tile presents a different picture, and usually a series of related 
subjects are combined, as for instance six sporting scenes for a table 
surface. Many stunning results are obtained, as evidenced by the large 
tile facing on a fireplace aboard the liner Oslofjord and the tile tops on 
the tables in the bar of the Vega. 

Miss Hvalstad’s trained hand and sense of color enable her to mas- 
ter the difficult technique in making so-called slip-ware. This method is 
rarely used in Norway and for the present she is perhaps the only 
artisan practising it. Since the decorations have to be painted on a wet 
background, contrary to most other ceramics, it is exceedingly difficult 
to prevent the colors from running into each other. When the painting 
has been air-dried, the piece is dipped in clear, thin glaze and fired. 
Striking contrasts are obtained in this work, especially since Miss 
Hvalstad prefers a black ground to set off charming floral bouquets in 
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“Slip-Ware” by Lalla Hvalstad; a Large Dish with Strong Colors on Black Ground, 
a Square Dish, and Crude Mug for Semi-Rustic Effects 


brilliant rose, yellow, pale blue, and shades of green. This ware has a 
pleasing semi-rustic feeling, due both to its texture and to its bold color 
combinations. Miss Hvalstad has of course taken this into consideration 
and developed simple, often quaint forms such as square plates and 
crude mugs with stubby handles, so there is a consistency in general 
style and quality which only a true artist-craftsman can achieve. 





Pauline Brunius 


Director of the Dramatic Theater in Stockholm 


By MArtra LInpevist 


HEN PAULINE BRUNIUS 
was appointed director of the 
Royal Dramatic Theater in 
Stockholm last spring, very few indeed 
found fault with the choice. Even if one 
were rather startled at first at the idea of 
a woman director for the foremost speak- 
ing stage of the realm, one was forced to 
admit that if a woman it must be, then the 
only conceivable choice for the post was 
Pauline That this admission 
came spontaneously alike from profes- 
sionals and laymen says a good deal for 
the place she occupies in the minds of all. 
For if any living Swedish actress per- 
sonifies the whole idea, essence, and pur- 
pose of the stage it is the new head of the 
Dramatic Theater. She is not merely an 
actress but a woman of the stage through 
and through. Every drop of blood in her 
veins responds to the demands of the 
Her 
whole life has been a devoted service to 
Thalia, and it has not been all roses by 
any means, even if joyous, intense living 
is characteristic of this, perhaps the most 
vital, artist on the Swedish stage. 


Brunius. 


theater, acknowledges its claims. 


Pauline Brunius knows her profession 
from the ground up. She began as a pupil 
of the Opera ballet school, which affords 
perhaps the best possible training for a 
stage career. This was at the end of the 
Nineties. Pauline Brunius was then Pau- 
line Lindstedt, and she drew six kronor 
a month in salary plus fifty dre extra for 
every time she got the chance to sing the 
part of a street boy or a little angel back 
stage. In the meantime she dreamed of 
becoming a real actress, and as it some- 
times happens with the chosen of the 
gods, she became one—thanks to the cir- 


cumstance that she took courage and 
turned to one of the greatest teachers of 
dramatic art in Sweden at that time, Fru 
Lotten Borsch. Fru Borsch took the young 
Pauline in hand and even assumed the 
responsibility of having her leave the 
Royal Opera, against the wishes of her 
anxious parents, and go over to the newly 
opened Olympia Theater, which was any- 
thing but royal and which a year later 
changed its name to the Ostermalm The- 
ater. This was in 1902. 

Three and a half decades have passed 
since then, and the little ballet mouse of 
those days has become one of Sweden's 
greatest actresses and the director of the 
Royal Dramatic Theater. Many and va- 
ried are the experiences that Pauline 
Brunius has undergone in the interval. 
She has appeared on many stages. Her 
stage career cannot be compared to the 
course of a meteor—that otherwise so 
popular parallel. It does not present any 
overwhelming, astonishing revelation of 
hidden springs and concealed powers. It 
is just as healthy, logical, and natural as 
she herself is. It can truthfully be said 
that Pauline Brunius’s career has gone 
just as it should go and just as she her- 
self has more than deserved that it should 
go. She has achieved the highest position 
in the theatrical world of Sweden—but 
behind her she has a life of ambitious ef- 
fort, tireless industry, and purposeful 
cultivation of her individual gifts, all of 
which has been richly rewarded. Never a 
day has she ceased to strive her hardest, 
to apply herself energetically, to educate 
herself, learn, acquire, study, observe, and 
remember. From her earliest years on the 
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Pauline Brunius 


stage she was a wandering apprentice of 
the theater, who on vacation dashed off 
now to one country and now to another, 
insatiable in her desire to observe other 
artists and gain new knowledge of her 
profession. 

She has also made extensive and almost 
innumerable trips with travelling com- 
panies. Merely the tours which she her- 


self has conducted amount to between 
twenty and thirty. There are few Swedish 


towns in which she has not appeared, and 
she has also played many times in Oslo 
and Helsingfors. “I love to travel,” she 
says herself. “I love to meet new audi- 
ences. And it is my opinion that the thea- 
ter should not be stationary. It should be 
mobile.” 
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“Mobile,” moreover, is a word which 
characterizes excellently Fru Brunius’s 
whole artistic personality. Nothing is 
more remote, more alien to her than the 
immobile, the stagnant. Her whole being 
is in constant activity. Her mind scintil- 
lates. Everything in and around her pul- 
sates. One cannot help but feel the fresh 
breezes that blow about her. 

This same mobility is apparent also 
when we look over the list of réles she has 
played, which must certainly include at 
least two hundred characters. If one tries 
to limit her to a certain type of réle in 
which she could be said to be at her “great- 
est,” one fails dismally. She is not only a 
tragedienne, not only a comedienne, nor 
yet only a character actress. She is some- 
thing of, all three and a great deal more 
besides. She has many strings to her bow. 
She has: played great classical roles like 
Joan of Aré in Schiller’s Maid of Orleans, 
Bjérnson’s Tora Parsberg, Strindberg’s 
Alice in The Dance of Death, and indeed 
a whole series of great female figures such 
as Kristina in Master Olof, Elisabeth in 
Brita von Horn’s Around the Queen, 
Catherine II in Lengyel and Biro’s play 
—which she regards as her first great tri- 
umph. But she has also played Katharina 
in The Taming of the Shrew, Maggie in 
What Every Woman Knows, and Julie 
Cavendish in The Royal Family, as well 
as a host of English society roles, many of 
them so slight that in the hands of a lesser 
actress they would have been painful, but 
Pauline Brunius succeeded in 
making living human beings of them all. 

She is sparkling, radiant, often daz- 
zling. She has not the deep, darkly tragic, 
sonorous tones of Gerda Lundequist, and 
she cannot play the feline type with the 
diabolically insinuating subtlety of Har- 
riet Bosse, but she has one domain in 
which she rules absolutely alone—a 
happy, quick, fresh affirmation of life, 
which does not seek to harm anyone, but 
which nevertheless does not scorn femi- 
nine wiles and love intrigues, which de- 


always 
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Pauline Brunius as Hedda Gabler 


lights in gay adventure and strong effects, 
and which resolves everything into an al- 
most childishly naive gratitude for life, 
for mere existence. Pauline Brunius has 
always been surrounded by gaiety both on 
the stage and off, and it will undoubtedly 
continue to surround her in her new and 
responsible task. 

There is need for this, too, for whatever 
the Dramatic Theater may have been, it 
has not as a rule been much of a source of 
joy either for its audiences or for those 
who have worked there as directors and 
players. This can be readily understood. 
A State subsidized stage cannot work on 
the same free lines as a privately con- 
ducted theater. It must submit to many 
restrictions. The director of the Dramatic 
Theater has the least enviable position 
of any Swedish government official. He 
might be described as “he who gets 
slapped.”’ According to the statutes he is 
expected to encourage modern Swedish 
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drama—and then the public stays away. 
He tries to do justice by the classical 
drama—with the same result. He ignores 
both the classical drama and original 
Swedish works and puts on box-office 
plays of various kinds—and then the 
newspaper critics attack him for catering 
to low tastes. The public has been accus- 
tomed for years not to regard the Dra- 
matic Theater exactly as a place of amuse- 
ment, but rather as a theater of a more 
lofty type. This is unjust of course. There 
have been many splendid programs, ex- 
cellently carried out, which have drawn 
full houses for a long time. But none the 
less it has scarcely been possible hitherto 
to designate the Dramatic Theater as a 
really popular stage. 

I do not think I am mistaken in saying 
that this tradition has been superseded, at 
least for the time being. The knowledge 
of what Pauline Brunius can do and of 
her thorough familiarity with everything 
having to do with the theater, both with 
directing and with acting; of her tech- 
nical and economic grasp, began at once, 
even before she had come to grips with her 
task, to have its effect on the public mind. 
The Dramatic Theater all at once became 
interesting. If its director can only suc- 
ceed now in maintaining this interest, she 
has won. To be sure there can be no ques- 
tion of winning once and for all. She will 
have to struggle ceaselessly, struggle with 
every new program she puts on, but for 
every success she will be the more firmly 
seated in the saddle. 

Pauline Brunius has another quality 
that is invaluable in a theater director: 
she is able to instill the joy of work into 
her comrades. She is a superb stage man- 
ager and she gets her company to work 
from pure interest and not by driving 
them. She has a fine understanding of the 
various brands of artistic temperament 
and for that matter of people in general. 
She has been able to encourage young 
actors as no oné else has. When she was 
director of the Oscar Theater, two young 
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student actresses were surprised one night 
by the night watchman of the theater, 
who discovered them acting with might 
and main by the light of a little, dim lamp 
on the dark and empty stage. The watch- 
man chased the frightened girls away. 
But the sympathetic director understood 
them. She granted them an hour a day to 
practise undisturbed on the stage and saw 
that they had light free of charge into the 
bargain. At the Dramatic Theater Pauline 
Brunius is establishing a little experimen- 
tal stage to be used for practice by the 
more promising students of the theater 
and for the production of plays which it 
would be desirable to try out before a 
smaller, more exclusive audience before 
attempting to give them on the large 
stage. 

Fru Brunius has done a good deal of 
acting in the movies. Among her best 
Deken and the 
mother in Gunnar Hede’s Saga by Selma 
Lagerlof. But her most abiding cultural 


roles were Thora van 





Pauline Brunius as Aurora Kénigs- 


marck in the Charles XII Film 
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contribution outside of her work in the 
theater has been made as dramatic reader. 
Her recitals are justly famous. In this 
field, too, we note the mobility of her tem- 
perament and the eclecticism of her taste. 
She loves to recite—just as she loves to 
act and to travel, loves everything that 
has movement in it. She has given up- 
wards of a hundred recitals both in Swe- 
den and Norway, and she can always be 
sure of a full house, for her recitals are 
enormously popular. Her audiences fre- 
quently ask her to recite now one poem 
and now another, and their requests are 


immediately granted, always with the 


same sympathy, the same matchless fresh- 
ness of conception. 
By these recitals, too, Pauline Brunius 


has performed an important service for 
Swedish lyric poetry. She has engraved 
the names and works of the leading lyric 


poets—and many lesser known names as 
well—into the consciousness and memory 
of the Swedish people. She has read not 
only the older classics like Tegnér and 
Runeberg and the younger classics like 
Levertin, Karlfeldt, and Fréding, but also 
the best of the modern lyricists. Her taste 
is sure and her style of reading is her 
own, distinguished and yet infinitely hu- 
man, affable, appealing. 

Nor must we forget that Pauline Bru- 
nius wields a skilful pen. She has pub- 
lished, among other things, her memoirs 
entitled Osminkat (Without Paint 
Powder) and a collection of travel 


and 
and 
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theater letters from Russia and America 
called East and West. She writes with 
lightness and ease, and although she may 
not plumb the depths, she is, with all her 
apparent superficiality, so sure of her 
matter and so substantial that one finds 
both pleasure and profit in her intellec- 
tual her memoirs 
constitute a piece of the history of the 
Swedish stage and of Swedish culture 
which will be no less enduring for having 


company. Moreover, 


been written with such sparkling good 
humor. 

I do not know whether Pauline Brunius 
was born a Sunday child but it seems not 
improbable. In many respects she is a 
favorite of the gods, endowed with gifts 
and qualities directly beneficial to her 
work and especially to this new work upon 
which she has now entered with undis- 
guised joy and yet with a strong sense of 
responsibility. We wish her every success 
and we rejoice that she has been able to 
advance herself and her sex to the promi- 
nent position which is now hers. And al- 
most everyone has the feeling that if the 
Dramatic Theater in Stockholm is really 
to become a theater in which people will 
find pleasure, to which they will flock im- 
pelled by interest and the thirst for recre- 
ation, it will become a theater of this kind 
through a person possessed of the very 
qualities most characteristic of this new 
woman director: dauntless courage, ar- 
dent zeal, will power, and great good 
humor. 
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New Books on Norwegian Women’ 


BOOK WHICH throws light on 

the social conditions of Norwegian 

women is Den norske kvinnebe- 
vegelses historie (History of the Nor- 
wegian Woman Movement) by Anna Cas- 
part AGERHOLT, which was published in 
Oslo last autumn. It deals chiefly with the 
history of the women’s organizations and 
their struggle to break down, by means 
of the legislative power of the State, the 
walls and fences which hedged in the 
free development of women’s activities. 
To show what has been achieved, Fru 
Agerholt goes back to the time before 
the movement began. 

The place of woman in society at that 
time was simple and uncomplicated. She 
was firmly bound to her home and had 
her field of activity there. The married 
woman quite naturally devoted herself 
to her husband and children, and the un- 
married woman too found work enough 
in the house, where everything was old- 
fashioned and cumbersome. Most women 
had no quarrel with this state of affairs; 
only the exceptional personalities beat 
their wings against conventions. 

All this was changed when modern 
technique and manufacturing began, little 
by little, to deprive women of their work. 
Brewing and baking, slaughtering, spin- 
ning and weaving, tasks which for 
centuries had kept thousands of hands 
occupied in the home, were now under- 
taken by large-scale industry and the 
busy hands were suddenly left without 
employment. The daughters, the maid- 
servants, and the unmarried aunts who 
had made themselves useful in the homes 
ot their brothers and sisters became super- 


*Anwwa Caspart Aceruott: Den norske 
kvinnebevegelsés* historie. Gyldendal, 1937. 

Axe, Orro Normann: Johanne Dybwad. 
Gyldendal, 1937. 
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fluous and, instead of being an asset, 
became a burden. From the poorer homes 
the idle hands were soon employed in the 
factories. Much more difficult was the 
position of the girls in the higher classes, 
especially the daughters of civil ser- 
vants and other officials. They were in 
every way dependent on their male rela- 
tives; they could not dispose of either 
their money or their persons; they did 
not inherit equally with their brothers. 
Those who wanted to start some inde- 
pendent work were not allowed to attend 
the higher schools; they were not free to 
carry on trade, and, moreover, girls from 
the educated classes who wanted to work 
had to fight a whole host of social conven- 
tions and prejudices. 

Gradually, however, the men began to 
realize that it would serve their own 
interests if their women were able to earn 
a little money and cease to be a burden 
on their shoulders. So the fetters were 
loosened to a certain extent. And as long 
as women were content to take the lowest 
positions in offices and do the meanest 
work for the poorest pay, things went on 
without much conflict for some time. 

The woman who first awakened her 
sisters in Norway to awareness of the 
humiliation and degradation of the con- 
ditions under which they lived was Henrik 
Wergeland’s sister, Camilla Collett, her- 
self a distinguished writer. She grew up 
in the rectory at Eidsvold and at the age 
of seventeen came to Christiania to visit 
her relatives there. To the society of the 
capital, which was then small and provin- 
cial, she appeared as a revelation of 
beauty, grace, and intellect. And in the 
exclusive circles of Christiania, in the 
“high life” of the day, she at once met 
her fate—the young poet Welhaven, the 
spoilt favorite of the educated circles 








Statue of Camilla Collett by Gustav Vigeland 
In the Palace Park at Oslo 
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of the little capital, and her brother’s 
worst enemy. Camilla fell violently in 
love with him; he was to her a hero and 
a saint, the noblest and the most distin- 
guished man in the whole country. Pas- 
sionate and honest, she did not try to hide 
her feelings—a most unforgivable sin in 
an age which forbade a girl to show her 
love for a man who had not asked her 
to marry him! 

Welhaven was much attracted by her, 
and at first Camilla was well justified in 
believing that he returned her love. But 
soon he grew reserved; he was never 
really in love with her and must soon 
have realized that, in spite of all her 
fascinating qualities, she was not the 
woman who could make him happy. The 
two young people were perhaps too much 
alike—both highly intellectual, ironic and 
critical—to make a harmonious union. 
But Camilla could not give up hope. This 
difficult period of her youth when she 
was forced to remain passive and helpless, 
unable to do anything to.approach the 
man she loved, laid the foundation of a 
passionate bitterness which made her 
the prophet and the apostle of the woman 
movement. In her excellent novel Amt- 
mannens détre (The Governor’s Daugh- 
ters), her greatest book, published in 
1855, she makes a violent attack on the 
conventions which force a young girl to 
tell lies and to dissimulate in order not 
to lose her woman’s dignity. She claims 
the right of a woman to feel what she 
feels and to have her feeling respected. 
She claims liberty for a girl to choose her 
husband in accordance with the dictates 
of her own heart and not, as in earlier 
times, at the word of command from her 
parents or for financial reasons. 

Camilla Wergeland married some years 
afterwards Collett, 
a highly cultured and understanding man 
who did his utmost to heal the wounds 
of her spirit and give it peace and har- 
mony. But still-Camilla could not forget 
Welhaven. Her husband died after ten 
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years of married life, and now she had 
a new, bitter experience, that of being 
a poor widow in the upper classes of 
Norway in those days. Intellectual, well 
educated, well read, she was nevertheless 
gently pushed out of her social position ; 
neglected and forgotten, she had time to 
ponder on her fate and that of thousands 
of other women. She now wrote her 
later books which are one passionate cry 
for justice and humane conditions for 
women. She died in 1895 as a very old 
woman. Gustav Vigeland has made a 
beautiful statue of her which stands near 
the Royal Palace in Oslo. 

Very different from the elegant and 
attractive Fru Collett who, in spite of her 
opposition to society, always obeyed its 
formalities and conventions, was the other 
pioneer and martyr of the woman move- 
ment in Norway, Aasta Hansteen. Her 
father was the well known professor of 
astronomy in Christiania, Christoffer 
Hansteen, and she possessed both intel- 
ligence and artistic gifts. But as the age 
gave her no opportunities to develop her 
faculties, she became an inharmonious 
and unbalanced personality, always rest- 
less and unhappy. In 1870 she read 
Stuart Mill’s The Subjection of Women, 
and the book became to her a revelation 
of new truths and a liberation from a 
heavy burden. She began, in speeches and 
articles, to direct violent attacks on the 
“man-made society” which had no room 
for the woman as a thinking and feeling 
personality. She was especially roused by 
the attitude of the Church and the clergy 
who stood for the Old Testament idea of 
woman as a lower being. Her chief work 
is directed against them; it is a book 
Guds _ billede 
(Woman made in the image of God). 
Deeply religious, she clung passionately 
to the words of Christ which put man 
and woman on the same level before God. 

After a time Aasta Hansteen began to 


called Kvinnen skapt i 


travel and to give lectures in which she 
fought for her ideas. But her queer 
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Aasta Hansteen 
Painting by Oda Krohg 


figure, her violent language, and quasi- 
philosophical way of reasoning roused 
laughter, and her meetings often broke 
up in disorder and rowdiness. At last she 
fled to America to regain her breath. She 
sarned her living there as a painter and 
was very happy to watch the triumphs 
of the early woman movement in Boston 
and New York. Not till she heard about 


the first organization of women in Nor- 
way did she return to her native land. 
Even then she was not left in peace. The 
very boys in the street made fun of her. 
But her honesty, courage, and sense of 
justice were recognized and admired in 
all advanced circles and the women’s 
organizations always welcomed and hon- 
ored her as a pioneer. While she was 
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still living, Gunnar Heilberg made her 
the leading character in his play T'ante 
Ulrikke. No one could ever wish for a more 
touching and understanding memorial. 

Throughout the Eighties the attitude 
of our great poets to the woman move- 
ment made a certain impression on their 
readers and on the general public. Ibsen, 
Bjérnson, Lie, and Kielland all took up 
the question in some of their most impor- 
tant works. Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, The 
Lady from the Sea, Pillars of Society, 
Rosmersholm, and several others; Bjérn- 
son’s A Gauntlet and The Newly-Married 
Couple; Lie’s The Family at Gilje and 
The Commander’s Daughters; Kielland’s 
Garman & Worse and Fortuna—all at- 
tempt to throw light on the wrongs of 
women and to put in a word on behalf of 
their rights. The effect was soon felt. 
Little by little conditions changed. The 
higher schools and the University opened 
their doors to the young girls. The first 
woman student was Cecilie Thoresen, who 
matriculated in 1882. Being a charming 
and harmonious personality, most lady- 
like in all her ways, she was well quali- 
fied to break the ground for the modern 
woman in her life as a student at the 
University. She soon married Advocate 
Fr. Krog and left the University for hus- 
band and children.* But through her sis- 
ter-in-law, Gina Krog, she kept in touch 
with the woman movement. In the middle 
of the Eighties Ragna Nielsen, née 
Ullmann, opened the first high school 
for boys and girls. This school has always 
been of the greatest importance because 
by teaching and example it has main- 
tained equality between the sexes in the 
domain of intellect and knowledge. 

So the ground was well prepared when 
the Norwegian Women’s Association was 
founded on June 28, 1884. The first chair- 
man was the warm friend and champion 
of women’s cause, H. S. Berner. Beside 





him stood, as the editor of the women’s ; . 
¥ terest from her first appearance on the 


ij stage. The vitality, the temperament, 


* Her son is the playwright Helge Krog. 
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paper Nyleande (New Ground) Gina 
Krog, a good-looking, wise, and high- 
minded woman. Soon she became the 
leader of the whole movement. At the 
same time as she had a capacity for inde- 
pendent thought, she was influenced by 
Camilla Collett’s books and especially by 
American literature; Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony became 
the great examples in her life. 

Anna Caspari Agerholt’s book follows 
the development of the Norwegian woman 
movement and of all the hundred societies 
which have sprung from it and are afhili- 
ated with it up to our own day. She shows 
it going from victory to victory, until 
with the help of the legislative power, 
the Storting, it conquered, in the spring 
of 1938, the last bastion by obtaining 
the admission of women on an equal foot- 
ing with men to all the Government ser- 
vices of Norway. 

The book dwells on the leading per- 
sonalities in the woman movement, 
Frederikke Quam, Fernanda Nissen, 
Anna Rogstad, Anna Holsen, Betzy 
Kjelsberg, and many others; but its main 
object is to give all the details about the 
organization and its various activities. 
Fru Agerholt’s book is a strictly accurate 
and exhaustive account of the subject 
she is dealing with and is an indispensable 
guide to anyone who seeks knowledge 
about the woman movement in Norway. 

In discussing prominent women, it is 
natural that mention should be made of 
another book which saw the light of day 
last year. AxeL Orro NorMaANnN, the Di- 
rector of the National Theater in Oslo, 
wrote a full biography of Johanne Dyb- 
wad on the seventieth birthday of the 
great actress. Johanne Juel, to give her 
name as a girl, was born in Bergen where 
her parents had an engagement at the 
theater. Her mother, the older Johanne 
Juel, had already made a name for her- 
self, and her daughter excited much in- 














































Johanne Dybwad in the Title Part of 
Gunnar Heiberg’s “Tante Ulrikke” 


the determination of the débutante told 
discriminating people that here was some- 
thing unique. Soon the Bergen theater 
gave her its hardest problems to solve, 
and from now on the way was not long 
to the theater in Christiania, which some 
vears later became the National Theater. 
Here a life of work towards great ends 
began for Johanne Dybwad; often it was 
a fight, but victories and triumphs almost 
always crowned her efforts. There was 
in her small but erect figure a masterful- 
ness, a power which could not be resisted. 


Humor, imagination, passion, grace, and 
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power of tragic expression—all were at 
her command. To an enthusiastic public 
she gave shape to a long series of women 
created by our great writers. One of them 
shall be mentioned here: Clara Sang in 
Bjérnson’s Beyond Human Power. No- 
body who had seen the pale figure in bed 
marked by illness and sleeplessness could 
ever forget it, forget the glow of faith, 
the strength of will, the wonderful sweet- 
ness of affection which were reflected 
in those pale features. But she has also 
played parts of quite a different charac- 
ter, from Puck in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream balancing on a leaf to the tragic 
heroines of Sophocles’ classic tragedies 
and the ultra-modern women in O’Neill’s 
and Pirandello’s plays. As no other Nor- 
wegian actress, she has held her public 
in the hollow of her hand; though loved 
and admired in Sweden and Denmark, it 
is the Oslo people who have carried her 
in their hearts as something supreme and 
unique. 

Of course there have been dark pages 
in the life of Johanne Dybwad. Too 
much success is not without its dangers 
and Fru Dybwad was not able to pass 
unscathed the rock on which so many of 
the great persons of the stage have been 
wrecked: the desire to play star-parts, 
to choose a play for the sake of the one 
part that suits herself, to push others 
aside in order to rule without rivals. The 
well known critic Kristian Elster said 
some hard words about it all in a brochure 
written at the end of the Twenties. As a 
rule she had the most enthusiastic press; 
perhaps a little too enthusiastic, but at 
last even her own most faithful public 
reacted against her wilfulness. It was 
when she played Ariel in Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest when she was well over 
sixty. In spite of all her cleverness, the 
figure and face of an elderly lady could 
not create the illusion of a spirit of the 
air, and on the first night she was booed 
by the young people. After that Johanne 
Dybwad kept away from the theater for 
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a long time. When she came back she 
chose her part with great tact and wis- 
dom: Tante Ulrikke in Gunnar Hei- 
berg’s play of that name. Here (as in 
Clara Sang) she gave up all attempts at 
achieving an outward effect, she dissolved 
herself in Aasta Hansteen’s crooked 
and grotesque figure, her face marked by 
age, passion, and poverty and yet lit 
from within with courage and spirit, love 
of freedom and warmth of heart. The 
welcome the Oslo people gave her was 
demonstrative, and the response of the 
actress was such as to say clearly that all 
was forgiven if not forgotten. 


Since then Fru Dybwad has always 
chosen her parts within the limits of 
her age; and dramatic literature has 
characters enough even then. When last 
year the National Theater celebrated her 
seventieth birthday, love and admiration 
flowed in from near and far, from private 
individuals and public institutions. The 
evening was a thanksgiving from the 
full heart of the country to one of its 
greatest artists. 

A. O. Normann’s book is richly illus- 
trated and is written in a vivid style 
which makes it fascinating and attrac- 
tive reading. 


Spring Evening 


By Gosta LARsson 


” ICE EVENING, ain’t it now?” 

| \ said Mike O’Rourke as he came 

out on the stoop and joined 

Papa and Mamma Anderson and their 
son, Walter, sitting on the stairs. 

“Yes,” said Mamma Anderson, glanc- 
ing up. “It’s been a fine day for Sunday. 
Spring is early this year.” 

Mike shoved his hands into his trousers’ 
pockets and stood looking up toward the 
roof of the opposite tenement house where 
some boys were calling to a flock of pig- 
eons circling in the air, flapping dark 
wings against the twilight sky. 

“Sit down, Mike,” said Anderson, and 
made room on the step beside him. He 
jerked his thumb at the other two. “I 
was yoost telling ‘em,’ he said, “about 
something I did when I was a young ’un. 
You know, it was in the spring like now, 
and I had got it into my noodle that I was 
goin’ to sea. That was back in the old 


country. I was sixteen then. One night 
when we was eating supper I takes a big 
paper out o’ my pocket, and'I says to my 
dad: ‘I want to go to sea,’ I says, ‘and I 
want you to sign this here paper, because 
the minister he says they won't let me on 
no ship if you don’t sign.’ 

“Well. . . .” Papa Anderson chuckled 
and brushed his moustache with the back 
of his hand. But a frown came to his 
jovial face as his eye fell on his son, 
Walter, a slack-lipped lad who sat with 
a cigarette between his dangling fingers. 

“There ain't no guts in youngsters 
nowadays,’ Anderson muttered. “Not as 
when I was a young’un. . . .” 

“They ain’t got the same chance,” said 
Mike. “There was plenty o’ work to be 
had when you and me was young.” 

“Well . . . that’s true.” 

“And there’s too many people in the 
world,” said Mike. ‘“That’s the way I fig- 
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“Here comes Carl,’”’” Mamma Anderson 
interrupted him and looked down the nar- 
row East Side street with its rows of drab 
tenements. ‘And where’s the boy been all 
day, I wonder?” 

“Hello, Ma,” said Carl and came and 
stood by the stairs. “Hello, everybody. 
I’ve been hiking,” he said and glanced 
down at his dusty shoes. His face was 
flushed from the sun and the wind. “I’ve 
been way out in the country,” he contin- 
ued. “The roads are getting white. 
They’re drying up. It sure is spring now.” 

Anderson regarded the lad with plea- 
sure. “Well, as I was saying a minute 
ago,” he resumed his story, “I wanted to 
go to sea, and I says to my dad: ‘You 
sign here,’ I says, ‘because I’m tired o’ the 
city and everything.’ ‘Sign what?’ my 
dad says, and he stares at me. ‘I'll sign 
nothin’,’ he says. ‘Don’t get any foolish 
ideas into your head.’ ‘But I want to go 
to sea,’ I told him. ‘I’ve been down at the 
harbor every night after work,’ I says, 
‘and I’ve been looking at the ships and 
everything, and I yoost have to go. It’s 
spring now,’ I says to him, ‘and I’m tired 
o’ being shut up in a factory all day.’”’ 

Mike struck a match against the stairs 
and lit his pipe. ‘““That’s the way I used to 
feel meself when I got the fever in my 
blood and wanted to be goin’ out into the 
world.” 

“Yoost like myself,” said Anderson 
and nodded. “Yes, I’d gotten it into my 
noodle that I was goin’ to sea. ‘And if 
you don’t sign this here paper,’ I says to 
my dad, ‘then I'll be goin’ anyway. I'll 
yoost run away, I says to him.” Papa 
Anderson paused and looked around him, 
triumphant. 

Mike nodded approval. “That's the 
way to go at it. If you know what you 
want, go ahead and do it. That’s how you 
get to be a man.” 

Anderson grinned, and his eyes fol- 
lowed Mike O’Rourke’s pipe smoke drift- 
ing away on the light spring wind. “Well,” 
lhe continued, “my poor mother she put 
up a terrible row. She cried and she 
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begged me to stay home. But I said No, 
I was goin’, and so at last my dad had to 
put his name on that there paper. You'd 
think it was my death sentence, by the 
look of him. And off I went. I got a job 
on a ship, and I was away for more’n 
three years before I got back home again. 
Now, how’s that?” 

“Great stuff,” said Mike and blew an- 
other cloud of smoke to be carried off by 
the balmy wind. Mamma Anderson was 
smiling secretly and shaking her head at 
these youthful antics of her man. 

“That’s the true Viking spirit, all 
right,” said Mike. “It’s great stuff.” 

Anderson chuckled. “. 
he said and turned to Carl who was say- 
ing nothing. “What is it?” 

“Dad,” said the boy, leaning eagerly 
forward. “Dad I want to go too 

you know. I want to go for a long 
. all the way 


Yes, son, 


hike across the country . . 
to California.” 


“What! .”’ An- 


derson stared flabbergasted at his son. 


California! 


Mamma Anderson was struck speechless. 
With a leer Walter flipped the ashes off 
his cigarette. 
“California?” 
“You're crazy... . 
“But—dad,” Carl persisted. “I want 
to see America. It’s spring now, and it’s 


Anderson _ repeated. 


”? 


wonderful to hike along the roads 
just walk and walk. > 

“You'll go to no California if I can help 
i “The 


idea! You leavin’ home and walkin’ all 


Mamma Anderson snorted. 
that way all by yourself!” 

“I’m tired of this old street and every- 
thing,” Carl said defiantly, glancing at 
the dingy tenements cluttered with rusty 
fire-escape ladders. From around the cor- 
ner came the threatening rumble of an 
elevated train. 

“Say, why don’t ye let the lad go?” 
Mike put in, puffing at his pipe. “He might 
be better off. It ain’t much good for a 
youngster hangin’ around the street cor- 
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ners here, and with no job or nothin’. 
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Carl gave Mike a grateful glance, then 
turned expectantly to his father. Ander- 
son looked sheepishly at his wife. 

“TI won’t listen to such nonsense,” she 
said and frowned at Mike. ““My own son 
to be keepin’ company with all sorts o’ 
bums and trash!” 

“But, dad,” Carl again pleaded with 
his father. “You were even younger than 
me when you left home; so why can’t I?” 

“Well . . . that was different. 

“How was it different? And you told 
your dad you'd run away if he didn’t let 
you go.” 


>? 


Anderson squirmed. Mamma Anderson 
glared at him. “And so why should you be 
tellin’ foolish 
angrily and rose. “Come,” she snapped 


such stories?” she said 
to her husband. “We better get upstairs. 
It’s gettin’ chilly.” 

“Yeah, it’s gettin’ kind o’ cold,” he 
said and got to his feet, avoiding Carl's 
pleading eyes. 

Mike, too, rose and said goodnight. 
Mamma Anderson turned to her sons. “I'll 
call you when supper’s ready,” she said. 
She stared at Carl. “California! 

The idea!” 

He didn’t seem to hear. He stood lean- 
ing against the stair rail, looking dream- 
ily before him, his young face set with 
determination. He absently pushed back 


his hair as a wind came wafting into the 
slum street like a breath of fresh air from 
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the wide fields that stretched from here 
all across the continent to the Pacific. 

When his parents had gone upstairs, he 
turned to his brother who was still sitting 
on the stoop. “Walter,” he said. ‘Will 
you do something for me? Will you bring 
my books over to the library tomorrow? 
I’ll give you something for it. You can 
have my tie—the striped one you like.”’ 

Walter flung his cigarette butt into the 
gutter. “Why dontcha bring ’em your- 
self?” 

“Well . I mightn’t 
be able to. . . . You bring ’em. They’re 
on the mantelpiece. There’s two. Mase- 
field’s poems and one of Jack London’s 
books. You bring them back, eh?” 

“Okay. .’ Walter got to his feet. 
“I’m going around the corner,” he said. 
“The gang’s over there. Tell ma I'll be 
right back.” 

Carl nodded. Walter walked off. Noth- 
ing broke the Sunday stillness but the 
voices of some romping children. From 
the nearby river and from out at sea 
drifted fragments of sound as of ship and 
tugboat. The cool dusk of spring evening 
glided stealthily into the street. Carl 
smiled to himself as he looked at his boots 
covered with white dust from the road. 
Raising his head and looking up at the 
darkening sky, he saw a single rose-tinged 
cloud sailing high and free. Then it paled 
as the sun set, far westward, beyond the 
city. 


because . 











Dean Seashore 


N DEAN SEASHORE’S attractive 
[roe in Iowa City there hangs a small 

picture of a Swedish croft situated on 
the shore of a small lake in Mérlunda, 
Smaland. This was the childhood home of 
Carl Ernst Sjéstrand. In this modest 
house many generations of men imbued 
with soldierly traditions have been fos- 
tered; for in olden times the combination 
of crofter and soldier was a common one 
in Sweden. These traditions were impor- 
tant from the point of view of shaping 
character; they made for discipline, or- 
der, energy, initiative. 

From many Swedish homes in the nine- 
teenth century emigrants went out to 


Dean Seashore 


By Brrcer ANREP- NORDIN 


U.S.A., and the impulse came also to the 
little home at Mérlunda. At the age of 
three, Carl Ernst left Sweden with his 
parents. Their goal was Iowa, and there, 
after some years, they were well estab- 
lished and content. The growing youth 
took part in the arduous work of the farm 
so far as his strength allowed. But while 
his arms did their allotted task, his brain 
was busy with other problems. His mind 
was filled with the longing for books and 
studies. 

In his autobiography 
nating and instructive book one can wish 
to read—Dean Seashore has described his 
joy when his father told him that he could 
start out for Gustavus Adolphus College 
to begin his studies. He advanced rapidly 
and was soon ready to enter the Univer- 
sity. It was during this period of his life 
that he first came in contact with psy- 
chology. This science at that time was 
barely tolerated as a department under 
philosophy. But Seashore became one of 
the pioneers in finding new methods of 
work for psychology, making it an empiri- 
eal discipline which, through experimen- 
tation and critical observation, arrived at 
new and important results. What he 
achieved at this time made him one of the 
founders of modern psychology in the 
United States. 

When Seashore had finished his Uni- 
versity course, he was given a position at 
the State University of Iowa in Iowa City. 
To this institution, therefore, belongs the 
honor of having given him the opportu- 
nity to carry on a splendid research work 
and to develop into the many-sided and 
remarkable personality he is today. 

That which is especially noteworthy in 
Seashore’s scientific work is its expan- 
sion. We need only point out that the 
department of psychology at Iowa occu- 
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pies a palatial building which it fills from 
attic to cellar. Let us remember that when 
he began he was alone, but now he is 
surrounded by a large staff of associates 
and assistants, not to mention the stu- 
dents who fill the institution. To all these 
he has given stimulus and guidance. And 
he has besides taught them to carry on 
their work with ceaseless energy, taught 
them to think courageously and investi- 
gate freely. The results are seen in the 
imposing, and of its kind unique, publica- 
tion Iowa Studies in the Psychology of 
Music, where a series of remarkable ex- 
periments is described. 

Seashore’s scientific work is noteworthy 
also for its breadth. He has striven to 
make psychology a science of service and 
of use to humanity. Naturally he has 
done this particularly in his own insti- 
tution, and psychology has been utilized 
by almost every department in Iowa Un- 
iversity. Pedagogy has drawn on it, and 
likewise medicine in the field of psychia- 
try. Impediments in speech have been 
studied and remedies devised for them. 
The students of theology have found 
psychology useful, and so have the future 
jurists, artists, and authors. 

Psychology has also been of great im- 
portance in raising the level of individual 
and thereby of national effectiveness 
within various vocations. The name of 
Seashore is indissolubly linked with one 
particular field of vocational guidance, 
namely that which is concerned with 
musical aptitude. His own warm interest 
in music led him to make a study of the 
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component parts of musical talent. The 
results of his researches are embodied in 
a work which is already a classic, The 
Psychology of Musical Talent, published 
in 1919. In order to facilitate the determi- 
nation of talent even where special labo- 
ratory equipment is not available, he has 
standardized some of the more important 
tests on gramophone plates, which can 
be used to analyze ability to gage pitch, 
intensity, time, rhythm, tonal memory, 
and consonance. These tests have gradu- 
ally won recognition and have made Sea- 
shore’s name widely known. 

In a conversation with Dean Seashore, 
a Swede cannot but feel a thrill of pride. 
Again and again I had to think of all those 
old Swedish soldiers who, in this late- 
born descendant, have been lifted from 
the ranks to a position of high command. 
A heritage from the Swedish Period of 
Greatness, military as well as cultural, 
has been so well cultivated that it has 
yielded rich returns. But at the same time 
we must admire the training which the 
New World has given this descendant of 
Sweden, in vigilant criticism, in a high 
standard of scientific integrity and many- 
sidedness, and in a sense of the duty of 
science to serve. 

By his love for the land of his fathers 
Carl Ernst Seashore has earned the ap- 


preciation of his countrymen at home. By 


his spirit of American citizenship, as well 
as through his life-work and his person- 
ality, he has deserved also the whole- 
hearted gratitude of his new country. 








Tue Possinte Errect 
on DENMARK’s For- 
EIGN Po ticy of the 
Munich agreement gave 
occasion for a spirited 
debate in the Folketing 
during the autumn ses- 
sion of the Rigsdag. 
DENMAPK Spokesmen for the dif- 

ferent political parties 
were in agreement that the abandonment 
of Czechoslovakia was likely to result in 
a still further strengthening of Scandina- 
vian ties, and that this would be reflected 
in military preparations of a more uni- 
form nature than heretofore. The leader 
of the Radical party, Oluf Steen, took 
issue with Christmas Modller as to the 
need for increasing the army and navy 
forces to the extent the Conservatives 
advocated. Mr. Brorsen, leader of the 
Left Party, cautioned against doing any- 
thing that would react on the principle 
of neutrality which was one of the fun- 
damental affirmations not only of Den- 
mark, but of Sweden, Norway, and Fin- 
land. 





Tue Danisu Minority 1n SoutH SLEs- 
vic, taking advantage of Reichsfiihrer 
Hitler’s own words on the treatment of 
minorities, addressed an open letter to 
the Fiihrer in an effort to improve the 
status of Danes living in northern Ger- 
many. The letter charged that members 
of the minority were cut off from social 
benefits, such as aid for large families, 
and that opportunities for making a 
living were being curtailed. 

After quoting excerpts from Hitler’s 
pronouncements on_ self-determination, 
the letter continued: ““We know that you, 
acclaimed by your people as the creator 
of the new Reich, love your people above 
everything else, and we are sure of your 
sympathetic understanding of the fact 
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that we also ‘cling to our racial nationality 
in unbounded love and faithfulness.’ ” 

Discrimination against the Danish mi- 
nority was blamed principally on “over- 
zealous” local officials. 


In Pracine THE Proposep CHANGEs 
iN Denmark’s ConstituTION before the 
Folketing, Prime Minister Stauning stated 
that the Rigsdag Commission, appointed 
for that purpose, had put aside party 
considerations in order to arrive at a 
plan which would be of benefit to the 
whole nation. He asked the members to 
give serious study to the proposal. While 
not greatly changing the Constitution of 
1915 (which restored a number of liberal 
clauses done away with in 1866) it never- 
theless would work toward a more unified 
application. The proposed changes, added 
Mr. Stauning, bore directly on the 
troubled conditions of the present day 
and conformed with the democratic prin- 
ciples governing the Danish nation. 


As a Means Towarp INFORMING THE 
OvutsipE Wortp about Scandinavia from 
an authoritative governmental stand- 
point, the five countries have joined 
hands in publishing a journal, Le Nord, 
which, appearing quarterly and issued in 
French, English, and German, is ex- 
pected to make its appeal in wide inter- 
national circles. Commenting on the im- 
portance of Le Nord, Professor Aage 
Friis, the noted historian, writes in Polli- 
tiken that for the first time a publication 
makes its appearance under the auspices 
of governments acknowledging their spon- 
sorship, while as a general rule such 
subsidizing is kept under cover. In the 
first issue of Le Nord, Holger Andersen, 
a member of the Danish Folketing, takes 
up the question of Denmark and the Ger- 
man minority in North Slesvig. Andersen 
is the Danish editor of Le Nord. The 
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editors of the publication for the other 
countries are as follows: C. J. Hambro, 
Norway; F. Henriksson, Sweden; Urho 
Toivola, Finland; Sigurdur Nordal, Ice- 
land. 


Tue University or JutLanp, celebrat- 
ing its tenth anniversary with interesting 
ceremonies, was made the recipient of a 
gift of 300,000 kroner which will make 
possible the building of its new college 
for instruction in economies, the first of 
its kind in Scandinavia. The gift had been 
known for some time, and now Director 
August Holm revealed that it was the 
Otto Ménsted Foundation which made 
possible this addition to the University 
which in its comparatively brief exis- 
tence had become an important factor 
in the higher education of the people of 
the Jutland peninsula. Director Holm 
explained that it had been the intention 
at first to present the gift officially on 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Otto Ménsted, November 23, but 
that the officers of the Foundation felt 
that it would be quite appropriate to 
advance the date of presentation to Sep- 
tember 11, the tenth anniversary of the 
University. The College of Economics 
is to bear the name of the donor. 

Representing the Government at the 
festivities, Minister of Education Jérgen 
Jérgensen called attention to what had 
been accomplished in the founding and 
development of the Jutland University 
where private initiative and public as- 
sistance cooperated. Professor Andreas 
Blinkenberg, the Rector of the Uni- 
versity, made “Freedom and Indepen- 
dence of Thought” his main theme in ad- 
dressing the young students. 


THE 
Festivat was held in Copenhagen begin- 
ning September 3 with ten concerts by 
leading orchestral organizations. In the 
presence of King Christian, Queen Alex- 
andrine, Crown Prince Frederik, Crown 
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Princess Ingrid, and other members of 
the Danish royal family, Iceland was 
accorded the honor of opening the festival 
in the great hall of the Odd Fellows’ Pal- 
ace, with the playing of the national an- 
them under the direction of Jon Leif and 
Pall Isolfsson. Then followed Finland, 
with Toivo Haapanen as conductor, and 
with the music of Sibelius featured. Other 
Finnish compositions presented were the 
Uuno Klami Raitio’s 
piece for violin and orchestra. 

Nils Grevillius and Tor Mann were the 
conductors for the Swedish participants 


suite and Vaino 


with the composer Ingemar Liljefors as 
soloist in his own Rhapsody for Piano and 
Orchestra. Norwegian tone art was given 
expression with Odd Griiner-Hegge and 
Geirr Tveit directing, and Erling Krogh 
as soloist. Hakon Bérresen’s overture to 
The Normans was the opening number 
when Denmark’s part in the Scandinavian 
Music Festival was on the program, with 
Georg Héeberg on the conductor’s stand. 
A new work by Finn Hoffding closed the 
concert. 

The first Scandinavian Music Festival 
was held fifty years ago in Copenhagen 
during the Industrial Exposition of 1888. 


ANNIVERSARY 
THORVALDSEN’s RETURN to 
Denmark from his long residence in Italy 
was celebrated on September 18 with ap- 
propriate the 
which has for nearly a century been a 


Tue One HvunpreEDTH 
oF BERTEL 


ceremonies in Museum 
mecca for art lovers from every part of 
the civilized world. Early in the day, 
Director Sigurd Schultz, of the Museum, 
received one deputation after another that 
had come to pay tribute to the great 
sculptor. In the entrance hall of the 
Museum the famous Jason statue stood 


conspicuously adorned with a_ green 
branch twined around its spear. Here 
the assembled guests listened attentively 
to Director Schultz’s address in French 
for the benefit of the many foreigners 


present. In the evening a great torchlight 
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procession went from the Academy of 
Fine Arts, through the leading streets to 
Kongens Nytorv, then to the Museum 
where four young women in white placed 
laurel wreaths before the statue of Jason. 
The actor Svend Methling recited Chris- 
tian Winther’s poem written for the return 
of Thorvaldsen a hundred years ago. The 
ceremonies came to an end with the throw- 
ing of the torches into a great blazing 
heap, while the students from the Univer- 
sity sang Der er et yndigt Land. 


JOHANNES PovuLtseN, Denmark’s LEap- 
1NG CHARACTER Actor, died on October 
15, after an operation, followed by a 
weakening of the heart. Born on Novem- 
ber 17, 1881, he was not quite fifty-seven 
when he died. He was a son of the late 
Emil Poulsen, in his time one of the pil- 
lars of the Royal Theater. Johannes Poul- 
sen is survived by his wife, Ulla Poul- 
sen, a noted member of the royal ballet. 
The late Olaf Poulsen, also of the 
Royal Theater and perhaps its greatest 
comedian, was his uncle. 

Almost thirty years ago Johannes Poul- 
sen became a member of the Royal 
Theater company where, except for brief 
periods, when he played guest réles 
in London, Paris, Holland, and in Scan- 
dinavian cities, he not only acted in a 
great variety of parts, but on frequent 
occasions was stage instructor as well. 
In the summer of 1936 he was invited 
to come to Hollywood where his presen- 
tation of the old play Everyman, in the 
Hollywood Bowl, created an artistic sen- 
sation. The range of his dramatic activity 
included almost everything of importance, 
and whether in Shakespearean roles or 
those of Holberg, or in modern plays, his 
sense of humor was contagious. The death 
of Johannes Poulsen leaves a void in the 
company he served so faithfully, which 
it will be difficult to fill. Andreas Moller, 
the recently retired chief of the Royal 
Theater, declared that both as artist and 
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man he had few equals. In memory of 
the late actor the Royal Theater gave a 
special performance of Everyman at 
which his close friend, Kaj Munk, the 
pastor and playwright, delivered the 
memorial address. 


Tue Anxious Days 

preceding the four- 

power agreement in 

Munich threw sinister 

shadows over peace- 

loving Norway, and 

compelled her people 

to prepare against the 

effects of a possible 

war. The Labor Gov- 
ernment, which at one time considered 
disarmament one of the main planks in 
its political platform, has long since 
changed its attitude, and strove vigor- 
ously to put the defenses on a high plane 
in order to resist any attempt to violate 
Norway’s rights and international obliga- 
tions. In the late days of September, 
while the eyes of all civilized countries 
were focused with fear and anxiety on 
the Chamberlain-Hitler negotiations, N or- 
way lost no time in making ready for 
the worst. Besides the main question of 
national defense, loomed the problem of 
food supplies. When the World War 
started in 1914, Norway was caught un- 
prepared. The people had to endure all 
the privations of scarcity. The situation 
last September was considerably im- 
proved. Since 1918 the cultivated area 
of the land had been expanded more than 
20 per cent at a cost of 450,000,000 
kroner; 13,000 new farms had been 
added, giving employment to 60,000 peo- 
ple; livestock had been increased greatly, 
though this included some 500,000 silver 
foxes, which—in case of war—would 
have to be killed in order to save the food 
which they usually consume; the national 
granaries held supplies for approximate- 
ly one year, and vast reserves of fertilizer 
were on hand. Mr. Bjanes, Director of 
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Agriculture, delivered an address at Oslo 
in which he said that there was no reason 
for panic, even if a war should start. He 
suggested that every Norwegian house- 
hold should store food against any na- 
tional emergency. The Department of 
Agriculture issued a 64-page pamphlet 
of instructions as to how food might best 
be stored and preserved. 

Norway's Economic Self-Reliance 
Committee met at Oslo. This Committee 
is a civil general staff composed of sev- 
enteen members from the governmental 
departments, the army, the University, 
and the Statistical Bureau. The purpose 
of the Self-Reliance Committee is to plan 
and supervise the supplies of Norway 
during a national crisis. At the Oslo 
meeting Mr. Haavard Martinsen, chair- 
man of the Committee, outlined the plans 
for the distribution of food and other 
necessities in case of war. Due to the fact 
that Norway produces no oil, it would 
be obligatory to put all gasoline consum- 
ing industries and bus lines on strict ra- 
tions; but he believed that the vast and 
as yet unharnessed resources of water- 
power could be utilized with telling effect. 
He stated that Norway was fairly well 
supplied with domestic and imported met- 
als. A possible shortage in cotton might 
be overcome by expanding the domestic 
wool industries. The Kingdom had an 
ample supply of medicine and surgical 
dressings. 

All soldiers and marines who normally 
should have been sent home at the end 
of September, were informed that their 
period of training would continue until 
further notice, and six new torpedo-air- 
planes were added to the coastal defense. 
General Laake, the commanding officer 
of the Norwegian army, stated that dyna- 
mite would be used extensively in case 
of war. Special dynamite companies had 
been trained to explode and thus destroy 
any roads or approaches that might be 
used by a potential enemy. 


Wuen THE Dark CLovups or THREAT- 
ENING War Disso_tvep, Norway heaved 
a sigh of relief, and immediately got busy 
discussing the annual award of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. A great many newspapers 
hailed the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, for his negotiations 
with Hitler, and suggested that the prize 
be given to him. Mr. Ragnvald Moe, di- 
rector of the Nobel Institute, stated that 
thirty names had been proposed to the 
Institute as worthy of the award. Into 
this rather tranquil lake of discussion Mr. 
C. J. Hambro dropped a stone of dis- 
agreement with a resounding splash. Mr. 
Hambro, fresh from a three weeks’ stay 
in Geneva as Norway’s representative in 
the League of Nations, denounced the 
agreement of Munich in no uncertain 
terms. He said in an interview with the 
press that Neville Chamberlain had un- 
done what his famous brother Austin 
Chamberlain had striven a lifetime to 
accomplish. Mr. Hambro was _ particu- 
larly disheartened as to the future safety 
of small nations. ‘““The small States,” he 
said, “‘will always have to depend on the 
great powers in such a way that their self- 
determination and sovereignty are of no 
practical importance.” This statement 
from the President of Norway’s Storting 
met with violent protest from many of 
the leaders of Mr. Hambro’s own party 
(the Conservatives) who were in favor 
of Chamberlain. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hambro was hailed by the liberal Left 
wing newspapers and the Labor press. 


Norway’s Great MercHANT MARINE 
continued its onward march during the 
last quarter. Contracts for new ships 
were signed so frequently that they be- 
came as common as the daily weather 
reports in the newspapers. At present, 
in the beginning of November, Norway 
has ninety new ships under construction 
with a total tonnage of more than 500,000. 
Most of these ships are being built in 
foreign countries, in Sweden, Germany, 
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Denmark, and England. Norway lacks 
the facilities for swift construction of 
ships in general and of large vessels in 
particular. This has long been a matter 
of national grievance, and lately the Gov- 
ernment has attempted to remedy this 
weakness by granting cheap loans to the 
leading shipyards of Norway for purposes 
of modernization expansion. The 
Norwegians are excellent shipbuilders, 
but it seems that the fabulous growth of 
the merchant marine has been too great 
for the domestic yards to cope with it. A 
large and healthy merchant marine is 
an imperative necessity to the economic 


and 


balance of Norway. Whenever the tramp- 
steamer fleet has been in sound demand, 
the country’s financial condition has been 
good. During the World War Norway 
lost 49 per cent of her merchant marine. 
In the years following the peace of Ver- 
sailles, this gap has been filled to over- 
flowing so that Norway today has the 
third largest fleet of any country, and 
by far the newest and most modern ships. 
Whaling has been an important phase of 
Norwegian shipping; according to a sur- 
vey in the Norwegian Whaling News, 
twelve Norwegian floating factories and 
ninety whale catchers are taking part in 
the forthcoming whaling season in the 
Antarctic. 


THe StreaM or Foreign Tourists has 
flowed faster and fuller into Norway this 
year than ever before, according to fig- 
ures released by the National Society 
for Travel. Measured in money, there 
is an increase of some 20 per cent, the 
tourists having left more than 80,000,000 
kroner during 1938. 


Tue New, Revisep OrtHoGrapuy of 
the Norwegian language, a compromise 
between the riksmaal and the landsmaal, 
which originally had been authorized for 
use in all schools this year, will not be 
introduced till next year, due to delay 
in the printing of the complete vocabu- 
laries and rules. 
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On ty Last Year Osto Was Worriep 
about the rapidly declining birth rate; 
Oslo was becoming a city of adults, and 
the time would come when lack of youth 
would cause general stagnation of prog- 
ress. So the newspapers wrote then. Now 
the tone has changed. According to the 
latest birth of the 
Norwegian capital has taken a sharp 


statistics, the rate 
upward turn. The public clinics and 
maternity wards are filled to congestion, 
and private hospitals are contemplating 
ry’ 

That 
phenomenon is borne out by the fact that 


expansion. this is no isolated 
Rergen, too, is witnessing the greatest 


increase in births since 1934. 


Tue SociaL-DEMo- 
cRATIC GOVERNMENT 
party won a major vic- 
tory in the local elec- 
tions in September, 
when one-eighth of the 
membership of the 
First Chamber of the 
SWEDEN Riksdag was renewed. 

The incumbent party, 
which is headed by Prime Minister Per 
Albin Hansson, returned 784 local legis- 
lators, who in turn will elect members to 
the Riksdag, gaining not less than 133. Of 


other political groups, the People’s Party 





registered a gain, returning 153, which 
was nine more than before. The Conserva- 
tives suffered a great loss, returning 257 
and losing 96, while the Farmers’ Union, 
which is allied with the Social-Democrats, 
lost 34, returning 167. The Socialists 
returned 4, losing 13; the two National 
Socialists were both swept away, but the 
Communists made a gain of 10, return- 
ing 24. 

celebrated baritone 
and head of the Royal Opera in Stock- 


JoHn ForsE.t, 
holm, on November 6 observed his seven- 
tieth birthday. Born in Stockholm in 
1868, he first embarked upon a military 
career, but in 1896, after several years 
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of study, made his début at the Stockholm 
Opera and in 1897 appeared at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York. His large 
and varied repertory includes roles in Ger. 
man, Swedish, French, and Italian operas. 
Mr. Forsell also has made many foreign 
concert tours, and in addition is known as 
a successful teacher of singing. He has 
occupied his present post since 1931. 
and during that time has helped to re- 
juvenate the august institution and popu- 
larize opera among all classes in Stock- 
holm. It was he who first dared to produce 
on the royal stage such light musical 
comedies as Offenbach’s Orpheus, The 
Count of Luxembourg, and Kalman’s The 
Czardas Princess, an experiment that 
immediately proved very popular. 


Kart Levinson, a Minister without 
Portfolio in the Per Albin Hansson Cab- 
inet, in September was made Governor 
of the Province of Stockholm. He suc- 
ceeds Nils Edén. To fill Mr. Levinson’s 
post was appointed Herman Eriksson, 
President of the Royal Swedish Board of 
Trade. Axel Gjéres, Secretary of the 
Swedish Cooperative Union, was ap- 
pointed successor to Mr. Eriksson. 


Kine Gustar and other members of the 
Swedish Royal family were present at 
the unveiling, on the island of Oland, of 
a marble bust of heroic dimension of 
Sweden’s late Queen, Victoria. The work 
of Axel Waleij, the memorial monument 
is placed close to Borgholm on a spot 
which was favored by the Queen, who for 
twenty-four years made lengthy annual 
visits to the island, known for its mild 
climate. 


Tue Zorn Mvusevo in Mora, designed 
by Ragnar Ostberg, is rapidly nearing 
completion, and in October a taklagsdél 
was observed, the Swedish ceremony 
always held when the roof-tree of a 


building is in place. A two-story house 
with a brick roof, the Museum will be a 
Zorn shrine, the permanent home of many 
of his oil paintings, etchings, water col- 
ors, drawings, and pieces of wood, plaster, 
bronze, and marble sculpture. It is lo- 
cated close to the Zorn home. At the 
taklagsél Professor Gerda Boethius, head 
of the Zorn collections in Mora, told of 
Zorn’s own plans for such a museum, 
which he formulated in detail shortly 
before his death. Dr. John Nihlén, his- 
torian and folk-lorist, also spoke. More 
than forty workers and contractors par- 
ticipated in the observance. Later motion 
picture films taken of Zorn at Mora and 
on his yacht, the Mejt, were shown. 


PRELIMINARY StaTisTics covering the 
first eight months of 1938 show that 
Sweden was visited by 90,205 tourists 
from sixty different countries. These fig- 
ures do not, however, include visitors 
from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland. So far as American tourists are 
concerned, their number was slightly less 
than in 1937, and they represented, more 
than any previous year, the scholar-artist 
class, rather than the de luxe travelers. 

Many American Books in Swedish 
translation will appear in the Swedish 
book stores at Christmas; some, in fact, 
already are published. Margaret Mitch- 
ell’s Gone With the Wind remains a best 
seller, and Hervey Allen’s Anthony Ad- 
verse is still selling. Among newcomers 
are Sinclair Lewis’s The Prodigal Par- 
ents, and novels by Louis Bromfield, S. S. 
Van Dine, Gwen Bristow, Daniel Fuchs, 
Pearl Buck, and Walt Disney, whose 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs prob- 
ably will be on the Christmas list of every 
Swedish child, judging from the almost 
hysteric enthusiasm which greeted Mr. 
Disney’s first full-length fairy tale film in 
Stockholm. 
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Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
of Norway Coming 


The New York World’s Fair in 1939 
will give an occasion for the long-de- 
ferred visit of Crown Prince Olav and 
Crown Princess Martha to America. They 
will be guests of the Fair on the opening 
day, April 30, and on May 1 the Crown 
Prince will open the Norwegian exhibit. 
It is hoped that the Norwegian Students’ 
Choir will take part in the program. This 
organization, consisting of graduates of 
the University living in all parts of the 
country, is the leading male chorus in 
Norway and will probably send a select- 
ed group of fifty singers. Work on the 
building, designed by the architects Finn 
Bryn and F. Nodt, was begun in the early 
autumn. 

2 
Sweden in New York in 1939 

Swedish participation in the New York 
World’s Fair has grown far beyond what 
was first contemplated. An excellent site 
has been secured, and the exhibits will be 
housed in a group of buildings connected 
by loggias and framing an open space. 
There will be a Swedish restaurant and 
a theater where Swedish films will be 
shown. 

The architect is Sven Markelius, whose 
article “Sweden’s First Collective House” 
appeared in the last number of the Re- 
view. The general commissioner for the 
Swedish exhibition is Count Folke Berna- 
dotte. 

¢ 
A Danish Welcome to the World’s Fair 

The American Denmark Committee, 
with headquarters in New York and a 
wide membership all over the country, 
has been formed to cooperate with the 
Danes in making Danish participation in 
the New York World’s Fair a success and 
in particular to make the exhibition hall 
a gathering place for all people of Danish 
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descent. The chairman of the committee 
is Mr. C. H. W. Hasselriis. The general 
commissioner of the exhibition is Mr. 
Roger Nielsen. The exhibits of art indus- 
try and applied art will be particularly 
rich. The restaurant will feature Danish 


food products. 
2 


Einar Mundt to Direct Decorations 

The Chicago artist Einar Mundt has 
been put in charge of the decorative 
work for the entire New York World’s 
Fair. Mr. Mundt is a native of Randers, 
Denmark, and came to the United States 
in 1921. 

a 
The President’s Commission to Sweden 

The commission of nine members under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Gerard Swope, 
appointed by President Roosevelt to 
study labor conditions in Sweden, ren- 
dered its report in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. An earlier report had been made 
én industrial conditions in Great Britain, 
and it was found that a similar method 
of approach existed in both countries, 
although in certain ways the conditions 
of bargaining in Sweden were more 
definitely fixed by law. 

In thanking the Commission for its 
work, the President said: “In Sweden as 
in Great Britain, employers generally 
have fully accepted a program of col- 
lective bargaining; there is extensive in- 
dependent organization of both groups 
and all concerned live up to the rules of 
the game, participating with restraint and 
mutual respect in the process of collective 
bargaining.” 

The report said that, although strikes 
and lockouts occur, “the settlement of 
differences by methods of persuasion 
rather than by force has become the order 
of the day.” 

e 
“Monitor” Monument Unveiled 

A monument to the Monitor and its 
creator, John Ericsson, has been raised in 
Winthrop Park, Brooklyn, and was un- 
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veiled November 5. A grant of $11,000 
was appropriated by the State of New 
York for the purpose, and the monument 
was approved by Park Commissioner 
Moses and the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion. It is the work of the sculptor An- 
tonio di Felippo and shows the nude, re- 
clining figure of a sailor pulling an anchor 
rope. 

The following is the inscription on the 
pedestal that supports the bronze figure: 
“Erected by the People of the State of 
New York to Commemorate the Battle 
of the Monitor and Merrimac March 9, 
1862, and in Memory of the Men of the 
Monitor and Its Designer John Ericsson.” 


2 


A Silver Viking Ship for the President 

President Roosevelt’s nautical collec- 
tion has been augmented by a silver copy 
of an old Norse viking ship which was 
presented to him by C. J. Hambro, presi- 
dent of the Norwegian Storting, during 
his visit to the United States last summer. 
The ship, which is nineteen inches long 
and a fine example of Norwegian silver 
work, is modelled after the Gokstad ship, 
which dates from the ninth century. It 
was an exact reproduction of this ship 
which Captain Magnus Andersen sailed 
across the Atlantic for the World’s Fair 
in Chicago in 1893 to demonstrate that 
Leif Ericson’s voyage in such a ship was 
quite within the limits of the possible. 

The silver ship was a gift to President 
Roosevelt from Nordmannsforbundet to 
commemorate the arrival of the Oslofjord 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Norwegian America Line. 


£ 


Myrdal to Study Negro Problem 
Professor Gunnar Myrdal, the econo- 
mist, who was one of the Tercentenary 
lecturers under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation last sum- 
mer, has been appointed by the Carnegie 
Foundation to carry on a scientific inves- 
tigation of the Negro problem especially 
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as it affects economic conditions in our 
southern States. In order to do so he has 
taken two years’ leave of absence from his 
position as professor in Stockholms Hég- 
skola. 

It will be remembered that Professor 
Myrdal was co-author with his wife, Alva 
Myrdal, of the book Crisis in the Popula- 
tion Problem which made a great stir in 
all the Scandinavian countries. Mrs. Myr- 
dal is also in this country at present, en- 
gaged in completing a survey of Swedish 
family life for the Carnegie Foundation. 


£ 


Iceland Looks to America 

Mr. Jonas Jonsson, former Minister of 
Justice in Iceland and leader of the Pro- 
gressive party, has just completed a three 
months’ American study tour. He has 
traversed Canada to the Pacific coast and 
returned east by way of New York. 
His purpose was to investigate the pos- 
sibilities for commercial and intellectual 
relations between Iceland and America. 

During the World War Iceland sent a 
ship directly from Reykjavik to New 
York—the first since Leif Ericson. It is 
possible that a direct line may now be 
established. Once again, it is the threat of 
a European war that has led Iceland to 
remember that geographically she is a 
part of the New World. 


2 


Memorial to Carl Ben Eielson 

North Dakota is justly proud of her 
great son, the aviator Carl Ben Eielson, 
who was born in Hatton in 1897 and lost 
his life in a heroic rescue expedition to 
Siberian waters in 1929. His name is 
particularly connected with flying in 
Alaska. He organized the Farthest North 
Aviation Club. Besides many exhibition 
flights, his main task was to carry med- 
ical aid and supplies to the miners who 
were far from civilization. The Indians 
called him the “Moose Ptarmigan.” He 
urged upon the government the practica- 
bility of air mail in Alaska. He after- 
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wards enlisted in the Army Air Service. 

It is claimed that Eielson’s funeral was 
the greatest ever held in North Dakota. 
That his name is not forgotten is shown 
by the fact that a memorial arch was 
unveiled on his grave in Hatton last Sep- 
tember. * 


Jussi Bjérling to the Metropolitan 

The young Swedish tenor Jussi Bjér- 
ling, who can hit high C without moving 
an eyelash, last year gave Americans an 
opportunity to hear his splendid voice in 
concert. This year he has been engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera and will be- 
sides give concerts. He made his Metro- 
politan début in La Bohéme November 23. 


£ 

Zarah Leander in Film 
The Swedish singer and actress Zarah 
Leander, who was formerly a favorite in 
light opera in Stockholm, has now become 
an internationally known film actress. 
She had the leading role in the German 
film Heimat—based on Sudermann’s 
Magda—which had its world premiére 
in New York last September. In the film 
the heroine has American 
prima donna, thus giving opportunity for 


become an 


Miss Leander to display her singing 


voice. 


¢ 
A New Foundation in Chicago 

Mr. Charles R. Walgreen, owner of 
about five hundred drug stores in numer- 
ous States of the Union, has recently 
established at the University of Chicago 
a new foundation which bears his name. 
Its purpose is to encourage the study of 
American institutions, but its provisions 
are sufficiently flexible so that its funds 
can be used for the establishment of a 
chair in democratic government to be 
filled by former President Eduard Benes 
of Czechoslovakia. Mr. Walgreen was 
born in Illinois of Swedish parents. 
2 


Kay Nielsen in Los Angeles 
The Danish artist Kay Nielsen, best 
known for his illustrations to Hans Chris- 
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tian Andersen’s fairy tales, came to Los 
Angeles in 1936 in order to design the 
scenes for the Hollywood production of 
Everyman directed by Johannes Poulsen 
of the Royal Theater in Copenhagen. 
Since then he has designed among other 
things a play for Zoe Akins. Last sum- 
mer he showed an exhibition of his col- 
ored illustrations in the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum. Kay Nielsen was born in Copen- 
hagen and is a son of the actress Oda 
Nielsen. * 


New Editor of “Svea” 

Mr. Ruben Heidenblad has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Swedish-language 
newspaper Svea in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, succeeding the late Karl G. Fredin, 
the well known publicist. 

2 
Among the Colleges 

St. Olaf College in Northfieid began 
the school year with an enrollment of 
1,070, the largest initial enrollment in the 
history of the institution. The splendid 
new women’s dormitory which was just 
completed had every room engaged. St. 
Olaf, like all the Scandinavian-American 
colleges, has long since made English its 
official language, but Norwegian language, 
literature, and history are taught, and it 
is claimed that the interest in these sub- 
jects is increasing. 

Augustana College and Seminary in 
Rock Island also reports the largest en- 
rollment in its history, namely 891 with 
197 in the freshman class. In memory of 
its Swedish teacher, the late Jules Mau- 
ritzon, the college has been giving a fel- 
lowship whose terms permitted a student 
from a Swedish university to spend a year 
at Augustana. Last year it was held by 
Mr. Peter Hammarberg who has now re- 
turned to Sweden to study law at Stock- 
holms Hégskola. This year it has been 
awarded to a young woman, Miss Ingvor 
Jerlov who has a degree from the Univer- 
sity of Lund. 

Upsala College in East Orange gave « 
Scandinavian Festival on September 10. 
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$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


Trustees’ Meeting 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Trustees of the Foundation was held in 
the Governor’s Room of the American 
Museum of Natural History on the eve- 
ning of Friday, November 4. 

The resignation of Mr. James Creese 
as President was accepted with much re- 
gret, and Mr. Henry Goddard Leach was 
elected to this office for the remainder of 
the unexpired term. 

Mr. Nils R. Johaneson of New York 
and Professor Harald M. Westergaard of 
Harvard University were elected Trus- 
tees of the Foundation. 

It was announced at the meeting that, 
as a result of the campaign for funds un- 
dertaken by Mr. J. Sigfrid Edstrom, Mr. 
Leach, and Dr. Holt, ten fellowships for 
study in Sweden for the academic year 
1939-40 would be offered by the Foun- 
dation. 


The Edstr6m Campaign 

In October the president of Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen, Mr. J. Sigfrid Ed- 
strom, spent two weeks in the United 
States in the interests of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. Together with 
Mr. Henry Goddard Leach he discussed 
the future of intellectual relations be- 





tween Sweden and the United States 
with many leading friends of Sweden in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Wilmington. One immediate result of this 
mission was the subscription of new funds 
to the amount of approximately $40,000 
to send American students to Sweden 
during the next ten years. 

Mr. Edstrém and Mr. Leach were as- 
sisted by Dr. Hamilton Holt, former 
president of the Foundation, who devoted 
two weeks to making personal calls to 
introduce and explain the cultural pro- 
gram of the Foundation. 

In 1919 Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 
agreed to send ten advanced students an- 
nually to the United States for study 
with stipends of $1,000 each. The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation similarly 
agreed to send ten American advanced 
students to Sweden. The Swedish founda- 
tion has been able to maintain its quota 
during the twenty years. The American 
quota, however, was gradually reduced to 
as few as two students. In 1939, due to 
the generous idealism of American busi- 
ness men, the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation will be able to resume the full 
quota and send ten graduate students to 
Sweden for study. The names of the 
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donors will be published with the ap- 
pointment of the Fellows. 

In November Mr. and Mrs. Leach made 
a return visit to Sweden for two weeks 
in the interests of Sverige-Amerika Stif- 
telsen. They were also the guests of our 
cooperating bodies in Denmark and Nor- 
way. 


John G. Bergquist 

John G. Bergquist, a life Trustee of 
the Foundation since 1917, died in New 
York on August 30, 1938. At a special 
meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
on September 16, 1938, the following 
resolution was passed: 

“REso_veD by the Trustees of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation at.a 
special meeting held on September 16, 
1938, that in the death of Mr. John G. 
Bergquist, a life Trustee of the Founda- 
tion since 1917, the Foundation has suf- 
fered an irreparable loss. His energy and 
enthusiasm made themselves felt imme- 
diately in the promotion of the work of 
the organization, and during his long 
association with the Foundation he con- 
tinued to be an active member of many 
committees and a liberal donor to fellow- 
ship and other funds. From 1921 to 1929 
he served as Vice-President and was for 
many years chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Through his generosity American 
students were enabled to study in Sweden 
and Swedish students to study in Amer- 
ica, and through his efforts many other 
Swedish-Americans were enlisted in sup- 
port of the aims for which the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation stands. He was 
constant in attendance at the meetings of 
the Trustees and will be sorely missed 
at our councils in the future. The Board 
wishes to extend to the members of his 
family their sense of personal loss and 
sincere sympathy.” 


Fellows of the Foundation 
Dr. Kai Aage Strand, Fellow from 
Denmark, arrived on October 23 and has 
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taken up studies in astronomy at the 
Sproul Observatory at Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Dr. Strand has previously spent 
several years at the Observatory at Ley- 
den, Holland. 

Dr. Georg Hammar, Fellow from 
Sweden, arrived in New York on October 
23 and will spend several months study- 
ing philosophy at Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Dr. Torsten Gordh, Fellow from Swe- 
den, arrived on October 23 and will pur- 
sue medical studies at several institutions 
in this country. 

Mr. Anders F. N. Lindsjé, Fellow from 
Sweden, arrived on October 7 and will 
study electrical engineering projects while 
in this country. 

Mr. Olle Blomqvist, Fellow from 
Sweden, arrived on October 7 and will 
study metallurgical problems while here. 

Mr. Jan O. Lundberg, Fellow from 
Sweden, arrived on September 17 and en- 
tered the senior class at Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Mogens Jul, Fellow from Den- 
mark, arrived on July 15 and is studying 
the American canning industry. 

Mr. Preben Becker, Fellow from Den- 
mark, arrived on August 29 and is pur- 
suing commercial studies. 

Mr. Goran Starbick, Fellow from 
Sweden, arrived on August 29 and is 
studying American engineering projects. 

Mr. Claes Lundqvist, Fellow from Swe- 
den, arrived on August 26 and has en- 
tered the Dental School of Northwestern 
University. 

Miss Mimi Pedersen, Fellow from Nor- 
way, sailed for home on August 17. 

Miss Elly Damgaard and Miss Kirsten 
Skovgaard-Petersen, Fellows from Den- 
mark, arrived on August 5 and have 
enrolled at the New York School of Social 
Work. Miss Damgaard and Miss Skov- 
gaard-Petersen are trained social work- 
ers and an especial effort was made by 
Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab to enable 
them to study in this country. Upon their 
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return to Denmark they will resume im- 
portant positions in their fields. 

Mr. E. Steen Bille Fog, Fellow from 
Denmark, arrived on September 28 and 
is studying chemical problems at various 
institutions. 

Mr. Hans Oddestad, Fellow from 
Sweden, arrived on September 27, and 
will study American accounting methods 
while in this country. 

Mr. Per Sérensen, Fellow from Den- 
mark, arrived on September 18 and has 
enrolled at Harvard University for the 
academic year. 

Mr. Eilert Stéren, Fellow from Nor- 
way, arrived on September 19 and has 
entered the senior class at DePauw Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Gésta Virding, Fellow from 
Sweden, arrived on September 17, and 
has enrolled at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology for the present year. 

Mr. Fritz Ingerslev, Fellow from Den- 
mark, sailed for home on September 15. 

Mr. Sune Overby, Fellow from Sweden, 
returned home on September 14. 

Mr. Niels M. Plum, Fellow from Den- 
mark, arrived on August 30 and is study- 
ing engineering projects at American 
plants. 


Exchange Fellowships 

The Foundation has been able this year 
through the aid of Dr. G. H. Grueninger 
of DePauw University and the Phi Delta 
Theta Fraternity to arrange two ex- 
change fellowships on a basis not here- 
tofore possible. DePauw University has 
given Mr. Eilert Stéren of Norway a full 
scholarship for the year and in return 
Mr. Stéren’s family have arranged for 
Mr. John A. Coons, an undergraduate of 
DePauw, to spend the winter with them 
in Norway and to study at the University 
of Oslo. A similar scholarship has been 
awarded Mr. Jan O. Lundberg of Sweden 
by Purdue University, and in return Mr. 
George Trefts of Purdue will study in 
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Stockholm as the guest of Mr. Lundberg’s 
family. 

This is the first time that reciprocal 
scholarships have been arranged in this 
way, and it is hoped that the success of 
the first four students will cause many 
more American universities and families 
in the Scandinavian countries to partici- 
pate in the plan. 


Dr. Déssing’s Trip 

Dr. Thomas Déossing, head of the 
Danish State Library System, arrived 
in New York on October 29 for a lecture 
tour under the auspices of the Founda- 
tion. Dr. Déssing’s first lecture was given 
at the New York Public Library on Oc- 
tober 31 and then in quick succession he 
visited Columbia University, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Temple University, the University 
of Virginia, the Grosvenor Library in 
Buffalo, the University of Michigan, the 
University of Chicago, Beloit College, the 
University of Iowa, the University of 
Wisconsin, the University of Illinois, the 
University of Minnesota, and the College 
of St. Catherine in St. Paul. 

Dr. Déssing lectured at all these in- 
stitutions on aspects of the Danish State 
Library System and on adult education 
and the Folk High Schools of Denmark. 


Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab 

Mr. William S. Knudsen, president of 
General Motors, on his recent visit to 
Denmark, accepted election as a director 
of our cooperating body in that country, 
Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab. Also 
newly elected as director is Mr. Helge 
Petersen, formerly of New York, now 
representative in Copenhagen of the 
Swedish American Line. 


Honor for Mr. Leach 

His Majesty King Christian of Den- 
mark has conferred upon Mr. Henry God- 
dard Leach the cross of Commander of 
the Dannebrog, second class. The deco- 
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ration was presented by acting Consul 
Helmuth Méller at a luncheon in the 
Lawyers’ Club last August 24. 


The Augustana Chapter 


The only chapter of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation which has a 
room of its own is that of Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, where a room in the 
college library is set aside and bears the 
name of the Chapter on the door. All 
members subscribe for the Review as a 
matter of course and pay a very small 
additional fee for incidental expenses. 
The Chapter meets four times a year and 
after the business meeting there is music 
and generally a guest speaker. At the 
quarterly meeting in June, Mr. Henry 
Goddard Leach spoke at some length on 
the work and aims of the Foundation. 

The Chapter might well serve as an 
inspiration to others, not least for the 
enthusiasm that animates its members. 
The president this year is Mr. E. W. 
Olson, the vice-president Mr. George 
Korvun, the secretary-treasurer Professor 


William Baehr. 


THE REVIEW AND 


Sigurd Schultz is director of the 
Thorvaldsen Museum in Copenhagen and 
a noted writer on art. . . . Helge Aker- 
hjelm is a Stockholm writer on literary 
subjects. . . . K. Dorph-Petersen is an 
internationally known expert on seed con- 
trol who combines a broad historical out- 
look with scientific knowledge. ‘ 
Elisabeth Aschehoug is a contributor to 
American and Norwegian periodicals on 
art and art industry. . . . Marta Lind- 
qvist is a staff writer on Svenska Dag- 


A Life of Edvard Grieg 
The publishing department of the 


Foundation is fortunate this year in be- 
ing able to offer a book of unusual im- 
portance, Edvard Grieg by David Mon- 
rad-Johansen. The author, who is a Nor- 
wegian composer of note, as well as an 
experienced writer, has had access to 
Grieg’s unpublished letters and diaries 
and quotes freely from them. By this 
means and by means of anecdotes told him 
by Fru Nina Grieg and others he has 
been able to build up a sympathetic pic- 
ture of Grieg as a man, while at the same 
time he gives a full and fascinating 
account of his development and produc- 
tion as an artist. 

The book is sent free to Sustaining 
Associates of the Foundation, and we 
have also a limited number for sale. 


The Tales of Ensign Stal 


May we also remind our readers of our 
recent publication, The Tales of Ensign 
Stal by the great Finnish patriotic poet 
Runeberg, translated by Charles Wharton 
Stork. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


bladet 
Quelqu’une. . . 


writing under the pen-name 
Eugenia Kielland is 
correspondent of the Review in Oslo. 

Gosta Larsson is author of Our 
Daily Bread and Fatherland Farewell!, 
two novels dealing with the life of Swed- 
Birger Anrep- 


Nordin is musical conductor in Gédte- 


ish working men. 


borg and studied the psychology of 
music in this country with a Fellowship 
from the Foundation. 
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POETRY 


The Tales of Ensign Stal. By Johan Lud- 
vig Runeberg. Selected and Translated by 
Charles Wharton Stork, with an Introduc- 
tion by Yrj6 Hirn. Princeton University 
Press. American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
1938. Price $2.00. 


When Sir Edmund Gosse characterized 
Johan Ludvig Runeberg as the greatest patri- 
otic poet of all time, he appraised this son of 
nineteenth-century Finland in a way that is 
readily accepted by those who know Rune- 
berg’s poetry, even if they are unable to claim 
familiarity with the achievements of patriotic 
poets in other lands and times. The twenty- 
three poems here presented offer a good deal 
more than the core of the Tales which gave 
Runeberg his main claim to lasting fame in 
Finland already ninety years ago, and later 
laid a basis for his renown abroad as well. 

The present translation of the Tales ap- 
pears in a form which redounds to the credit 
of the translator and of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. That is to say, not only 
does it contain the most important poems of 
the Tales, but also an illuminating sketch of 
the historical background of Runeberg’s work 
by Hanna Astrup Larsen, and a sixteen-page 
Introduction by Professor Hirn, which gives 
the reader a good deal of information about 
Runeberg the man and the milieu in which 
the Tales were written. This material adds 
greatly to the reader’s understanding of the 
poems, and serves to place them against a 
meaningful background. 

Regarding the translation of the poems. it 
is my opinion that Mr. Stork has succeeded 
very well indeed in clothing the original poems 
in English garb. To be sure, the translation 
of poetry ever involves problems regarding 
which differences of opinion inevitably exist. 
For instance, I am inclined to say that Mr. 
Stork’s translation of the last stanza of the 
Finnish national anthem could have been im- 
proved upon. His version is: 


“The flowers in their buds that grope 

Shall burst their sheaths with Spring; 
So from our love to bloom shall ope 
Thy gleam, thy glow, thy joy, thy hope, 

And higher yet some day shall ring 

The patriot song we sing.” 


The promise of a happy future for Finland 
made possible bv. an all-pervading love of the 
fatherland, is the content of this stanza. I 
think the original is more closely approached 


by the following version which also fits better 
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into the pattern of Pacius’s music, with which 
the poem has been inextricably connected sine 
1848: 


“Thy blossom hidden now from sight 
Shall burst its bud ere long; 

From our love shall rise, so bright, 

Thy splendor, hope, and joy and light 
And higher then shall ring, more strong 
Our patriotic song.” 


In general, however, Mr. Stork deserves 
substantial commendation for kis translation. 
Professor Hirn’s Introduction, despite its 
excellence, presupposes a greater familiarity 
with Finland than the ordinary American 
reader is likely to possess. Taken as a whole, 
this little volume amply suffices to indicate 
why The Tales of Ensign Stal have been, for 
three generations, among the “sacred books” 
of Finnish patriotic writing. 


Joun H. Wvorinen 


GENERAL 


This Is Democracy. Collective Barsain- 
ing in Scandinavia. By Marquis W. Childs. 
Yale University Press. 1938. Price $2.50. 

Probably no book on any of the Scandina- 
vian countries has been more widely read here 
or stirred up more discussion than Szw-den; 
The Middle Wau. This time Mr. Childs has 
extended his study to Denmark and Norway 
as well, although most of the authorities 
auoted in his list of acknowledgments are 
Swedish. 

It goes without saying that the author can- 
not, in a brief time and without knowing the 
languages, have acquired a profound knowl- 
edge of the underlying currents of life even 
in Sweden, much less in Norway or Denmark. 
But he disarms criticism at once by proclaim- 
ing himself a reporter, working from first- 
hand interviews and observations. As a re- 
porter he represents the highest level of the 
profession, competent, alert, sympathetic, and 
honest. 

Mr. Childs dispels at once the notion that 
hecause collective barraining has been highlv 
developed in the Scandinavian countries there 
are no labor disturbances. The contrarv is 
true, as shown by a study conducted by the 
Tnternational Lahor Office at Geneva. In the 
decade 1927 to 1936 inclusive, Norway had 
the greatest loss of man-days per thousand. 
Next came Sweden, and then Denmark. He 
sees this as evidence that the Labor Govern- 
ments, which are in power in all three coun- 
tries. have not tried to curb the right to strike 

While the militant trade unions have forced 
up wages through collective bargainine. thev 
have steadilv increased social benefits bv 
means of political action. This donble move- 
ment has been possible owing to the unward 
swine in industrv, but may not go on indefi- 
nitely. If for instance some of the many 
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changes that are passing over the face of 
Europe should deprive Sweden of a part of 
her export trade, it would be a serious blow 
to her prosperity. Denmark has already had a 
taste of German influence—Mr. Childs goes 
too far in calling it a “protectorate” or a 
“hegemony.” For this he severely blames the 
stupid “Buy British” policy of England, by 
which Denmark’s exports to that country 
were cut in half. As a result the export trade 
to Germany has taken on such vital signifi- 
cance that the slightest hint to curtail it is 
enough to bring the Danish Government to 
terms. There is no press censorship in Den- 
mark, and whenever any paper publishes some 
particularly scathing article on Hitler, the 
German thumbscrew is at once displayed. 

Although he takes a serious view of exist- 
ing problems, the author is by no means pessi- 
mistic. He finds reason for hope in the spirit 
of cooperation between employers and trade 
unions and in the reformist attitude of the 
governments. In Norway a government con- 
trolled State industrial bank has been estab- 
lished; factories are being financed, and 
foreign capital is being retired, while the 
industrialization of the country is being has- 
tened with State capital. 

The book is pleasantly lightened by such 
chapters as “Labor Goes to School,” telling 
about the Brunnsvik People’s College; “Com- 
pany Town,” contrasting the pleasant work- 
ingmen’s communities at Boliden, Kiruna, and 
Sandviken with the dingy and squalid places 
we are apt to associate with the name of 
company town; and “Sit Down in_ the 
Kitchen,” describing the evolution of the 
Danish domestic slavey into the modern 
“household assistant.” 

H.A.L. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Purity of Heart. By Sdéren Kierkegaard. 
Translated from the Danish by Douglas V. 
Steere. Harpers. 1938. Price $2.00. 


Professor Steere has here performed a pio- 
neering task in presenting the Danish thinker 
of the many different facets to the American 
reader in his most fundamental rdéle, as the 
writer of devotional literature. An interest in 
religion, as highest and truest life-form for the 
human spirit, animates all his work; but this 
interest comes to expression in two principal 
ways, each with its own maieutic purpose. On 
the one hand we have in the pseudonymous- 
esthetic writings thought about religion, pre- 
sented in poetic and philosophical form; on 
the other hand we have in the devotional 
literature a wealth of religious thought about 
life, aiming more directly at the religious re- 
construction of the reader’s mode of life. 

The devotional discourses of Kierkegaard 
set a high standard for the sermon. I am not 
here thinking of their wealth of psychological 
description, or their extraordinary clarity and 
depth and precision of thought. I refer rather 
to the clear consciousness of the purpose of 
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the sermon which animates them, and to the 
unfailing consistency with which this aim is 
kept in mind. In Kierkegaard’s hands the 
sermonic discourse is never a vehicle for the 
allurements of rhetoric, or for the populariza- 
tion of science or philosophy; nor does it 
carry the reader away from himself and his 
present situation into the realms of the imag- 
ination. Instead, it carries the reader back to 
himself, to his real situation in life, and to his 
individual daily tasks of living in terms of 
spirit. 

The present discourse is a detailed devel- 
opment of the theme that every human life 
ought to be lived wno tenore, have a unitary 
meaning, and so be characterized by single- 
ness of purpose; and that this can be attained 
only by willing the good, with renunciation 
of every form of double-mindedness, whether 
having a source in fear of punishment, in hope 
of external reward, or in a thousand other 
heterogeneous motives. Here is sketched a 
lofty and uncompromising religious ethic; the 
ideal is given its effectiveness of challenge 
through the artistry with which the reader is 
isolated, is led to become a particular individ- 
ual, and so emancipated from the deadening 
effect of a relativistic and comparative self- 
consciousness. 

The reviewer, having learned from his own 
imperfections and failures in the field of 
Kierkegaard translation how extraordinarily 
difficult is the task of reproducing in English 
the delicate nuances of Kierkegaard’s thought, 
the highly individual coloring of his style, the 
flow and cumulative energy of his composi- 
tion, desires to express his admiration and 
gratitude for the large measure of success 
attained by Professor Steere in achieving an 
attractive, readable, and accurate English 
form. 

Davin F. Swenson 


FICTION 


Meek Heritage. By F. E. Sillanpaa. 
Translated from the Finnish by Alexander 
Matson. Knopf. 1938. Price $2.50. 


This novel was published appropriately on 
September 16, the fiftieth birthday of Fin- 
land’s greatest living novelist. Sillanpiiad’s 
name should not be as unfamiliar as it seems 
to have been to the reviewers, for another of 
his novels, The Maid Silja, a work of rare 
beauty and artistry not easily to be forgotten, 
was published here just five years ago. In the 
Scandinavian countries, where his work is well 
known, Sillanpaéa is ranked high among the 
novelists of the world. It is felt that he stands 
in literature as Sibelius does in music for the 
best in the Finnish national character and 
tradition. He is deeply rooted in his native 
soil. His father was a backstugusittare, a 
peasant of the poorest class, and Sillanpaa 
has never been ashamed of his humble origin. 
He was clever at school and was therefore 
enabled to go on to the university, where he 
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specialized in biology. But he returned to his 
home parish to write, married the daughter of 
a neighboring crofter, and lived, as he ex- 
presses it, “in straitened but idyllic cireum- 
stances.” Intensely Finnish though he is, 
Sillanpéé has consistently opposed the narrow 
nationalism which seeks to repudiate the 
Swedish tradition in Finland and is proud to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Fréding, 
Karlfeldt, and other great Swedish Ww riters. 


ing the War, was s ly ont and subjective, delib- 
erately unconcerned with the surrounding 
turmoil. The Civil War brought him face to 
face with reality and the result was this 
somber epic Meek Heritage, which appeared 
in 1919 and within a few years brought him 
European fame. Sillanpéiéi naturally under- 
stands and sympathizes with the poverty- 
stricken peasantry from which he came. Meek 
Heritage is the story of the life of a Finnish 
peasant so poor and wretched and so slight of 
intellect that he is barely human. Only an 
exceptional artist fully conscious of his pow- 
ers could venture such a theme. He has 
chronicled the tragic fate of Jussi Toivola 
from the cradle to the grave simply and ob- 
jectively, with genuine pathos but entirely 
without sentimentality, and he has at the 
same time painted a vivid and memorable 
picture of the history of Finland from the 
middle of the last century to the end of the 
War. 

Like Silja, Jussi comes of a landowning 
family that has fallen into decay. In Silja the 
blight is physical and she dies young of con- 
sumption. In Jussi an inferior strain mani- 
fests itself in his brain. “His brains are of the 
simplest, the horizon of his mind the narrow- 
est conceivable, and yet he has _ survived 
through the sixty years which we know to 
have been the most eventful, the richest in 
development in the history of his people.” As 
a child Jussi survived the great famine of 
1866 living on chaff cakes. As a young man 
he shared briefly in the blessings which the 
exploitation of the forests showered on all 
classes in Finland. In middle age he saw the 
real start of the workers’ movement in his 
country after the General Strike of 1905. As 
an old man he lived through the War and the 
proletarian summer of 1917 to be shot by the 
Whites for a cause he did not understand and 
a crime he had not committed. In the hands of 
a lesser artist Jussi Toivola’s pitiful tale 
might well have been dull and even trivial. 
Sillanpia has made of it a work that is pro- 
foundly moving and significant. 


J. W. 


The Saga of Frank Dover. By Johannes 
Buchholtz. With a Foreword by the Au- 
thor. Translated from the Danish by 
Eugene Gay-Tifft. Putnams. 1938. Price 
$2.75. 


Johannes Buchholtz has written many nov- 
els of rather light caliber dealing with Danish 
small-town life. This time he has given us a 
book of considerably more body and sub- 








EDVARD 
GRIEG 


By DAVID MONRAD- JOHANSEN 


Translated from the Norwegian by 
Madge Robertson 


The story of Edvard Grieg is a double 
tale not only of the development of Scan- 
dinavian and Slavic musical dominance 
but also of the renascence of Norwegian 
culture. Grieg’s music paralleled the 
growth of nationalism in his native land 
and culminated with his death in 1907, 
two years after Norway became an inde- 
pendent nation. 

Yet, intensely national as his music 
is, it is completely international in sig- 
nificance and appeal. He stands at the 
very threshold of a new phase in music, a 
combination of the theory of counter- 
point with all the countless shades and 
colors allowed by the whole harmonic 
system which had been developed to its 
fullest in the last century. It was Grieg, 
who never heard Norwegian native music 
as a youth, who created a musical culture 
for Norway which is individual and truly 
Nordic in flavor. 

Now, thirty years after Grieg’s death 
we can take stock of the-man and artist 
and sit in judgment upon him. His place 
in music has not declined but rather 
increased. The author gives not only a 
highly readable and intriguing glimpse 
of Grieg’s personal life and struggle, but 
also a judicious and intelligent survey 
of his art. The author has had recourse 
to letters and manuscripts in possession 
of the Grieg family and has heard per- 
sonal anecdotes from the artist’s wife, 
with the result that the biography has an 
intimate and hearty appeal, unusual for 
musical biography. 
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ENSIGN STAL 


By JOHAN LUDVIG RUNEBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by 
CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


With an Introduction by YRFO HIRN 


The tales, describing in noble verse the 
selfless devotion of poor peasants to their 
land and their heroic resistance against 
overwhelming odds, created an _ ideal. 
Young people held great meetings and 
pledged their loyalty to their country 
and their resolve to work for its complete 
liberation. It is hardly too much to say 
that these poems, published in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, have been the 
greatest single factor in creating the free 


Finland which rose out of the World War. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





stance. He takes his hero out from the famil- 
iar provincial background and follows him on 
a tale of far-flung adventure. Frank Dover 
almost forgets Denmark, and yet he remains 
always himself; he never loses the clean, 
sturdy character he brought with him from 
the little Jutland parsonage that was his 
home. And finally the home receives him 
again. 

The boy was destined for the navy, but 
failed to pass his entrance examination to the 
naval academy because his faculties were 
paralyzed by grief over his mother’s death. 
Being determined to go to sea and to shift for 
himself, he shipped as a deck boy, and after 
many vicissitudes that included experience of 
the worst kind of hell ship, he finally left the 
sea at Durban. There began the real story of 
his manhood. He tried being a fisherman, a 
piano tuner, a gold miner, and a soldier. Evi- 
dently he was not a man destined for worldly 
success, in spite of his energy and resource- 
fulness. Again and again, he is on the point of 
winning a competence when some misfortune 
or, more likely, the treachery of some friend 
whom he has trusted robs him of everything, 
and once more he starts from the bottom with 
undaunted courage. 

In his love, too, he is destined to sacrifice 
and suffer. Emmely, the one love of his life, is 
bound to a cruel and faithless husband whom 
the inhuman divorce laws of the time forbid 
her to get rid of. Frank Dover has to support 
her and protect her from her husband’s bru- 
tality. He sells all he has and buys a wagon 
and oxen with which they set out for the 
interior. 

I don’t know whether Johannes Buchholtz 
has ever seen South Africa, but he has caught 
the atmosphere admirably, both the luxurious 
charm of Durban and the starkness of the in- 
terior which seems to communicate itself from 
nature to the people. In spite of all, Frank 
and Emmely are happy, but in all too short 
a time she succumbs to the hardships of their 
life, and dies leaving her daughter in his care. 
When the Boer War breaks out, he enlists on 
the side of his adopted country, but is cap- 
tured and spends four years in a British 
prison camp at Ceylon. 

When he returns to South Africa, broken, 
penniless, and alone, he receives a letter from 
a niece in Denmark offering him a home. He 
accepts, and it is there Buchholtz introduces 
us to the old man. He declares that Frank 
Dover is a real person and his story is real. 
However that may be, whatever the propor- 
tion between fact and fiction, Buchholtz has 
entered admirably into the spirit of the old 
man. The story is told in a simple and forth- 
right manner and is full of a warm, rich hu- 
manity. He ends it “with thanks to my God 
for life! Grief and loss have I known, but in 
a corner of my ald heart lingers the memory 
of a grand joy—a joy that will not die till I 
die.” 

H. A. L. 
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The Night and the Dream. By Gunnar 
Gunnarsson. Bobbs-Merrill. 1938. Price $2.50. 


It is a pleasure to be able after so brief an 
interval to continue the reading of Gunnar 
Gunnarsson’s long autobiographical novel, 
known in Denmark as The Church on the Hill, 
in Evelyn Ramsden’s fine translation. With 
Ships in the Sky, which was the title chosen 
for the translation of the first two parts of 
this cycle, Gunnarsson has at last won a large 
public in America, and the reception of this 
third part has been so favorable that we shall 
certainly not have long to wait for the remain- 
ing two. In The Night and the Dream Uggi 


, Greipsson’s story goes on without a break. 


Ships in the Sky concluded with the death 
of Uggi’s mother in a chapter which Stanley 
Young described as “unsurpassed in such 
world literature as is known to me.” Uggi’s 
grief is deep and lasting and it runs like a 
red thread through the whole fabric of the nar- 
rative until it finally finds release in the boy’s 
first poems. Uggi’s father, gentle always and 
devoted to his children, marries Sophia, his 
wife’s good friend, who had looked after her 
tenderly when she was ill. But with her 
arrival, Uggi has many painful adjustments 
to make in his small world. 

The Night and the Dream presents a fasci- 
nating picture of life on a farm in Iceland 
thirty years ago. It was no place for a weak- 
ling, and although always a dreamer, Uggi 
acquitted himself like a man. His rides to the 
mountains to take the sheep out to pasture in 
the spring and the much more difficult task of 
rounding them up in the autumn provide us 
with adventure and excitement and at the 
same time with the reflection in a sensitive 
mind of the grandeur and beauty of the 
country. Even more impressive, however, is 
the subtle revelation of the gradual emergence 
in this robust environment of a poetic soul. 
Uggi was avid for learning, but his father 
was too poor to send him away to school. 
Books were scarce and the boy read every- 
thing in print that came his way. Yet the 
literary tradition is strong in Iceland, and 
Uggi had more encouragement than many a 
young poet receives: he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his verses in print before he was 
eighteen. His father allowed him to go by boat 
to Akureyri to see his publisher and there he 
visited the “old poet”—not named but obvi- 
ously the greatest of modern Icelandic poets, 
Matthias Jochumsson, the translator of Shake- 
speare, who gave him sage and kindly advice, 
“since he wished to enrich the world with the 
torture of his soul and his philosophy.” A 
Danish Folk High School seemed to be Uggi’s 
only hope of getting the education he needed. 
His father made no objection, Sophia encour- 
aged and helped him, and even his old grand- 
father at Knér, usually so stingy, slipped a 
hundred-crown note into his hand, saying, 
“God and Odin protect you! Fare you well, 
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By Hyatmar LINDROTH 


Translated from the Swedish 
By Adolph B. Benson 


The author describes a strong, intelligent race, 
compound of Norse and Celtic, taking up the fight 
against overpowering forces of nature, wresting a 
living from a niggardly soil, keeping its soul alive 
with its great ancient literature. He tells us also how 
the machine age has come to Iceland, how the archaic 
and the ultra-modern exist side by side. 

Readers who have some knowledge of the ancient 
classical sagas and poetry of Iceland and who have 
longed to obtain some fundamental information about 
modern Icelandic art, education, language and litera- 
ture, will find a reliable, interesting guide in Pro- 
fessor Lindroth’s book. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


child, fare you well. Never be a priest!” Then 
sadly but hopefully Uggi Greipsson set sail 
for Copenhagen. How he fared in Denmark 
he tells us in the next volume, The Inexperi- 
enced Traveller. 


Horns for Our Adornment. By Aksel 
Sandemose. Translated from the Norwe- 
gian by Eugene Gay-1Tifft. Anopf. 193. 
Price $2.50. 

Hamsun once wrote that he did not judge a 
man by whether he had done tuais or that but 
by “the kind of taste he leaves in my mouth.” 
The phrase comes to mind in trying to read 
Sandemose’s latest book. Hamsun writes 
abundantly of people who are certainly neither 
virtuous nor refined, but his human kindiiness 
leaves somehow a clean taste in the mouth. 
Sandemose’s work gives the reader a feeling 
of having inadvertently bitten off something 
putrid which cannot be quickly enough sp.t 
out. 

The first of his books to be rendered into 
English was A Fugitive Crosses His Tracks 
describing the life of a small boy in a Danish 
village. While this was morbid and stra‘ned in 
spots, it was an idyl compared with Horns 
for Our Adornment. The latter is the story of 
six men on a small Norwegian freighter, and 
is a mixture of brutality, exhibitionism, and 
blasphemy. 

The two leading characters, Gullhest and 
Bjarne, are fine seamen, but they are imper- 
vious to the cleansing effect of. hard work and 
salt sea wind. Their love of the sea, which is 
supposed to be a redeeming trait, finds ex- 
pression chiefly in bullying the wretched un- 
frocked minister whose presence in the crew 
they regard as an insult to “their” sea. Their 
talk is only of the vilest and grossest aspects 
of sex and venereal diseases. The chapters de- 
scribing life on board are interlarded with 
fragments of history or philosophy going as 
far afield as Genghis Khan or Samson. 

Sandemose is undoubtedly talented. Much 
has been said by critics and blurb-writers 
about his delving into the subconscious. But 
must the subconscious necessarily be swinish? 


M.A. B. 


BOOK NOTES 


A new Swedish Grammar and Reader by 
Axel Johan Uppvall, Professor of Scandina- 
vian Languages in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, assisted by Gésta Robert Stene, Chair- 
man of the Modern Language Department, 
Admiral Billard Academy (Bonnier, 1938. 
Price $1.50), has as its purpose “to enable any 
student of average mentality and diligence to 
read Swedish ‘intelligently and with a fair 
amount of ease’ in about one scholastic year.” 
Part I is devoted to phonology and punctua- 
tion. Part II consists of twenty-four lessons 
with grammar, reading, oral exercises, and 
composition. The book is accompanied by a 
Manual of Swedish Phonology (Price $1.00) 
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Georg Jensen Silver 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
Orrefors Crystal 


Send for our sift book with over 


150 ideas, yours for the asking. 


GEORG JENSEN 


667 Fifth Avenue, New York 





SAMPLE 
ITS SUPER 
FLAVOR! 


Nothing like it... 
delicious, distinc- 
tive, wholesome, 
unsweetened, 
non-fattening, 
CRISP, pure. 
whole-rye bis- 
cuit. 


Use it for all oc- 
casions instead of 
ordinary soft 
bread. 


Get the genuine imported BERGMAN’S 


Sole Importers 
WESTERGAARD, BERG-JOHNSEN CO. 
363 Thirty-sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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for teachers and advanced students. The in- 
ternational phonetic alphabet is used through- 
out and the intonation is illustrated by the use 
of musical notes. 


Miss Ingeborg Stemann, who conducts the 
popular Holiday Course in Danish Language 
and Culture for Foreigners and Danes Abroad 
held every August in Copenhagen, has recently 
adapted the German edition of her Danish 
Reader and Vocabulary for English-speaking 
students in collaboration with Dr. Angus 
Macdonald of the University of Edinburg 
and Mr. Niels Haislund of Copenhagen. The 
English edition (Copenhagen, Hagerup, 1938 ) 
has been published in two volumes: Danish, A 
Practical Reader, containing sections on pro- 
nunciation and grammar, twenty-one lessons 
for classroom work, a list of useful phrases, 
and a selection of Danish texts, and 4 Danish- 
English Vocabulary. The international pho- 
netic alphabet is used. The books may be ob- 
tained at Bonniers for $2.25 and $1.00 re- 
spectively. 


Hans Christian Sonne, treasurer of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, has writ- 
ten a book entitled Whither America? Com- 
mon Sense and Better Times which is pub- 
lished by The Business Bourse in New York. 
Mr. Sonne, who was born in Denmark and 
had his financial training in England, has now 
lived in this country, twenty years. The book 
traces present conditions on a background of 
primitive origins and offers many interesting 
suggestions for the solution of our problems. 


Professor Walter A. Lunden, of the De- 
partment of Sociology in the University of 
Pittsburgh, has published Systematic Source 
Book in Juvenile Delinquency for the use of 
students. Juvenile delinquency, the author 
says in his Introduction, “seems to have 
arisen out of the whole configuration of our 
manner of living and thinking. Like most so- 
cial disorders it came almost unnoticed.” 
Hence the need for getting at its causes and 
possible cure. The book is put out by the 
University. rs 

The Nobel Prizes and Their Founder is the 
title of an attractive paper bound book of 59 
pages published as the first of the New Swe- 
den Tercentenary Publications. The author is 
the well-known government press representa- 
tive Fritz Henriksson. It contains some wel- 
come information; the list of all the Nobel 
prize-winners will be especially appreciated. 
The book is printed in Sweden and may be 
obtained from the American-Swedish News 
Exchange, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





TRANSATLANTIC 
PASSAGES 


RESERVATIONS FOR ALL LINES 
TICKETS AT ORIGINAL COST 


CRUISES 


Booklets—Information—Reservations 
for all Cruises to the West Indies, 
Mediterranean and "Round the World. 


BENNETIS 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


580 FIFTH AVENUF, NEW YORK 
BRyant 9-4630 

















An Ever-Welcome Christmas Gift 


ely 
KING HAAKON KONFEKT 
Also FREIA Bars 
ARACK 
LOHENGRIN 


DIXIE ROLLER MASCOT 


MARSIPANBROD 


Sole Distributors, U.S.A. 


OLAF HERTZWIG TRADING COMPANY, Inc. 
22 Leonard Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Sun Trail (rutses 


WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA 


IN THE NEW MOTOR LINER 


M.S. “OSLOFJIORD” 


FROM NEW YORK: 
December 23 . . . 9days .. . $110.00 up 
January 22... . 18days . . . $207.50 up 
February 11 .. . 12days .. . $142.50 up 
February 26 .. . 18 days . . . $207.50 up 
March 18... . I2days . . . $142.50 up 
% 


REQUEST ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


For full particulars see your travel agent, or, 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone, BOwling Green 9-5570 
Chicago, IIll., 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco, Calif., 304 Post St. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Foshay Tower, 831 Marquette Ave. Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St. 
Seattle, Wash., 4th and Union Sts. Montreal, March Shipping Agency, Ltd. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Tor ahight in Sweder 


344 West 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
aks, 
LUNCHEON from 60 Cents 


With Swedish Smérgasbord $1.00 





DINNER $1.25 
Including Smérgasbord 
ates 
DANCING NIGHTLY 


TEA DANCE -SANTE 
Every Saturday and Sunday 
From 3 to 5 P.M. 
Music by : 
Castleholm Norsemen 
Open Sundays and Holidays 


Hetce HyortTsBerG 
OWNER 








RYKING 
CRISP BREAD 


The beneficial ingredients used 
make this delicious imported 
SWEDISH HARDBREAD 
a healthy and sane food for 
reducing. 

For name and address of nearest Dealer write to Sole Importer 


S$. A. HARAM 


185 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Photo: Eskil Holm 


Three words that spell healthy outdoor life— 
sports competitions at famous mountain resorts 
—skiing, skating, ice boating, curling—or just 
invigorating tramps through snow-bound, silent 


forests under a glittering winter sun. 


Three words that spell, too, the brilliant 
gaiety of the Stockholm winter season—the 
Royal Opera, concerts, colorful stage revues, 
fascinating art exhibitions—the Nobel Festival, 
the opening of the Riksdag, when ancient pomp 
and splendor reigns—scores of important func- 
tions, weaving a spangled pattern, irresistible, 
scintillating. 

And not the least inviting, the world-famous 
Swedish food at smart, modern hotels or in 
quaint, historic inns. Never does the celebrated 
“smorgasbord” or other typical Swedish dishes 


taste as wonderful as in winter! 


Come to Sweden for the holidays! Only eight 
delightful days direct from New York in the 
Swedish American Liners. 


Information and illustrated booklets from 


any travel bureau or direct from 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU, Inc. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept.AS NEW YORK 
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On your next trip to Europe, travel via the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN 
LINE 


New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 


SWEDEN —- NORWAY - DENMARK - 
FINLAND and the CONTINENT 


in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


and the Popular Turbine Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


Also the new flagship STOCKHOLM enters service May, 1939 


No passport visa required for American citizens 


Moderate ocean passage rates, low hotel and travel costs, and the favorable dollar exchange 
combine to make Scandinavia most attractive to travelers this year. 


PLEASURE CRUISES FROM NEW YORK 


: : PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE 
Spring and Summer Cruises WEST INDIES & SOUTH AMERICA 


AFRICA and EUROPE IN THE MOTORLINER 


“KUNGSHOLM” 
RUNGHOLI—APREL Tot CHRISTMAS CRUISE, DECEMBER 20 
35 Days—RATES FROM $395 


; 15 Days—5275 MiLres—Mirn. $182.50 
The splendid itinerary includes calls at Funchal, Visiting Charlotte Amalie, Virgiri Islands; St 
Madeira; Casablanca, French Morocco; Lisbon, Pierre ry Seti da penn Martinique; St. 
Portugal; St. Nazaire, France (with extra trips to George's. Grenada: tinted Carkcan: z Cite 
Brittany, the Chateau Country and Paris); Bou- bal. Banana Canal ea Hawang Cuba ” 
logne, France; Ijmuiden, Holland; Amsterdam, Re ea Re rT res ee OT aRT sts 
Holland; Copenhagen, Denmark (with an extra JANUARY 6 and JANUARY 27 


trip to Stockholm, Sweden); Gothenburg, Sweden; . se taal se , @n1¢ 
Southampton, England, for London. 18 Days—5814 Mitres—Mrn. $215 


Calling at Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands; St. 
NORTH CAPE CRUISES Pierre and Fort-de-France, Martinique; Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad; LaGuaira, Venezuela; Willem- 


NEW STOCKHOLM, JUNE 26 stad, Curacao; Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone; 


San Blas Bay, Panama; Kingston, Jamaica; Ha- 
41 Days—Low RATES vana, Cuba. 


M.S. KUNGSHOLM, JUNE 30 FEBRUARY 16 
a Pa 32 Days—10,506 Mires—Mu1n. $340 
Visiting Iceland pt Nest ea ce Cele al Amazon River, Rio and West Indies 
s ola “ I a ; s of 2 4 s THT 
Norway; historic Visby; Estonia; Russia; Fin- MOTORLINER GRIPSHOLM, JANUARY 31 
land; Sweden and Denmark (18 ports in all). Around South America and Up Amazon River 
New thrills for your album of memories. 56 Days—14,956 Mires—$570.00 MIn. 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue and 4 West 5ist St. (Rockefeller Center), New York 


Chicago, Ill 181 N. Michigan Ave. Seattle, Wash 209 White Building 
Minneapolis, Minn 526 Second Ave., South Detroit, Mich 107 Clifford St., 6th Floor 
Boston, ‘Mass 154 Boylston St. Montreal, Que., Can 1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
San Francisco, Calif 760 Market St., 2nd Floor Winnipeg, Man., Can 470 Main St. 
Los Angeles, Calif....... iussw oes ++++-412 W. Sixth St. Halifax, N.S., Can 71 Upper Water St. 
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| FACING CENTRAL PARK 


in New York, the Plaza 

is ideally located —a so- 

cial center convenient to 

¥ everything in town. This 

world famous hotel ap- 

peals to discriminating travelers 

who demand the utmost in com- 
fort, service, and cuisine. 


H. A. Rost, Pres. and Managing Director 


2eP AZ A 


FIFTY-NINTH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 


‘Restaurant Queen Mary 


DINNER and LUNCHEONS 
With Swedish Hors D’Oeuvres (Smorgasbord) 
MUSIC — ENTERTAINMENT 
40 East 58th Street, New York 


Between Madison and Park Avenues 


For Reservations Telephone 
Plaza 3-2313 Eldorado 5-8331 


NYBORG & NELSON 


An old reliable up to date Scandinavian 
Delicatessen Store specializing in Swedish 
Hors d’Oeuvres and other imported Scan- 
dinavian delicacies. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled to any Address 
in U.S. and Canada. 


CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 


841 THIRD AVENUE, (Near 51st Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


An Appreciated Christmas Gift 
Give your friend a subscription to 


THE AMERICAN- 
SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


for next year. A very good idea! 


Send us $2.00 and the name and address, and 
your friend will receive all the issues for next year, 
and the Winter Number for this year, together 
with a card with your name and Christmas 
greeting. 











Pure Norwegian Medicinal 


COD LIVER 
OIL 


(U.S.P. Standard) 

Produced, Bottled, Sealed and 
Vitamin Controlled UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF THE 
NORWEGIAN GOVERN- 
MENT. 
Used by the most prominent 
Hospitals, Children’s Homes 
and Sanitariums in the world. 
Recommended by prominent 
members of the Medical Pro- 
fession. 


LOFODOL 


No disagreeable taste or after effects. Vitamin 
Certificate enclosed with each bottle. 

For Sale By 
WESTERGAARD, BERG-JOHNSEN CO. 
363 Thirty-Sixth Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





AALBORG 


AKVAVIT @ 


Julius Wile 
Sons & Co., 
Inc. 
Sole U.S. 
Agents, 

2 Park Ave., 
New York 
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The New Modern, Fast Motorships 
PILSUDSKI and BATORY 





Excellent Tourist and Third Class 
DIRECT TO 


COPENHAGEN 
inonly § days 


Convenient Express Connections to Sweden, Norway, Finland and other Countries 


ONLY TWO CLASSES: 
TOURIST (Top Class) and THIRD CLASS 


Both ships have hot and cold running water in all Cabins in both classes 
Splendid Social Rooms and Facilities in both classes 
Many Tourist Class Rooms with Private Bath and Shower 
Unsurpassed Third Class Accommodations 
Swimming Pool and Gymnasium for all Passengers 
Scandinavian Personnel in our Offices and Aboard the Ships— 


Scandinavian Cooks— Splendid Cuisine— Ultra Modern Comforts 


SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 
CHRISTMAS SAILINGS under personal escort 
NOVEMBER 29 and DECEMBER 12*, 1938 
1939 
JANUARY 19 — FEBRUARY 16 MARCH 15 
*Proceeds to Helsingfors 








For Sailings, Rates, Booklets, Full Information, apply to 
NEAREST TRAVEL AGENT OR TO ANY OF OUR OFFICES 


GDYNIA-AMERICA LINE 


New York City 32 Pearl Street BO. 9-1919 


BOSTON Hotel Statler, 94 Arlington Street SEATTLE 1222-3 Alaska Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH Union Trust Bldg. HALIFAX 51 Upper Water Street 
CHICAGO 135 W. Jackson Blvd. MONTREAL 249 Wintoor Bizest 


TORONTO A. Street, E. 
SAN FRANCISCO 433 California Street WINNIPEG ' Oe sie 
LOS ANGELES 530 W. 6th Street EDMONTON 40 Gariepy Block 


CALGARY, ALTA., CANADA 112 Seventh Avenue, E. 
To Travel “Tourist” is Smart and Modern and it is Economical 
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BO. Wo ESR 
REPRODUCTION 
CORPORATION 


205 WEST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Process Plates 
Half Tones, Etc. 


THE ENGRAVINGS FOR THIS 
MAGAZINE ARE MADE BY THE 
POWERS REPRODUCTION CORP. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The American-Scandinavian Review, published quarterly, at Princeton, New Jersey, for October 1938. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of The American-Scandinavian Review and 
that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Name of Post Office address 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
Managing Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
Business Manager, Neilson Abeel, 116 East 64th St., New York City 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 116 East 64th St., New York City 

James Creese, President, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N.J. 
Hans Christian Sonne, Treasurer, 96 Wall Street, New York City 

Neilson Abeel, Secretary, 116 East 64th St., New York City 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is —. (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN 

(Signature of editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1938. RutH C. Bruce 
[sEaL] Notary Public, New York County 
Clerk’s No. 412 
Register’s No. 0-B-470 
Commission Expires March 30, 1940 
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